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by contributors iii their articles, Great latitude is allowed 
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A res|)ectiiblc Anglo-Indian journal, reviewing our Janu- 
ary number, bintcil tliat llio IV-iist of good tilings spread 
for our readers would not lie ipiitc nnii|ilHi- until contri- 
butions front l'arsi anil Musulniaii writers were secttreil. 
The present miinber, at least, must satisfy our critic since 
it will lie foituil to contain articles of merit from able 
represe 1 1 1 a t i ves of those two faiths. Did tiny magazine 
ever before exhibit it more jierfeut anti fraternal " Evange- 
lical Alliance” than this ! 


The work we have lo do in India might be so tnticlt im- 
peded by loolisb miseniiceptioiis that we heartily welcome 
any additional eV ideltee showing that I lie jutblic alt) I tori ties 
ate now alive to (lie tine character ul our undertaking. It 
lias already been autmimeed in these columns that the 
Political Dcpatlmcul of llic ( lovcruiiicut of India, from 
which the ordet to place our party under Police .stirveillain-e 
first originated, some time tigo rescinded that order and 
an non need that the Tlieo.sopliists were no longer to be 
molested. This was all t lie «imw/r fwituniblr that could be 
made in ft matter which pertained lo the confidential branch 
of tin: service and bail never found a place in the Gazette, 
Jt is pleasant to feel that (lie groundless, find in view ofotiv 
antecedents absurd, notion that sonic political designs lay 
hidden tinder our intimacy with the natives and uiirdcsire 
to give a new impluse to I lie study of oriental philosophy, 
lias already been dissipated by the progress of time. Our 
friends will be additionally glad to bear that without tins 
necessity for the slightest sacrifice of self-respect on 
our part, the last shade of misunderstanding on the part 

of ( iovcrumeiit lias 1 cleared away. Those who kimw 

us at all need not lie told that theie is no association in 
the world which builds its hope of success on Government 
favour, less I lian the Theosophical Society. ( tur business 
is with truth and philosophy, not with politics or adminis- 
tration. But the eondit ions o| life in India are such that the 
modicum of < loveriiuieiit favour which consists of freedom 
from the blighting effects of active disfavour, is essential 
to the success of even a plll'cly intellectual movement. Il is 
satisfactory to leali/.c that v\e now receive — as we ale cer- 
tainly entitled to receive that much support from the 
rulers of this country to whose spiritual interests vve have 
devoted our lives. And now that this support lias been 
liberally granted, we cannot be misunderstood if vve add, 
that there is no organization in this laud on which the 
British Government in India could look kindly with better 
reason than our own. As an independent link between 
two races which the Government expresses a wish to see 
united in closer intimacy, as a society which is sternly 
intolerant of seditious efforts of any kind among its 
members — vve have already done better service to the. 
cause nf public order in this country, than its rulers are 
aware of having received at our bands. But so the. 
fact stands, and thus it is that, vve receive, with the. 
full satisfaction attending' a conviction that, vve deserve 
it, the kindly though cautious greeting conveyed in llm 
following letter Irmu the Personal Attendant of the 
Viceroy, in acknowledgment of the receipt of the first 
three numbers of the Til K( iSi il*l 1 1 ST, forwarded by the 
conductor of this journal for llis Excellency’s perusal: 
Dkaii Madam, (‘.ilniti.i, />/ ./unitary /.y.yo. 

I submitted to llis Excellency the YHceloy the letter 

which Volf addressed I and the utllillicrs of the 

'J’ll !-:•»«« >1*11 1ST which you were good enough to solid. 

If is Excellency desires me to say that lie is glad to find 
a Society of Western origin devoting itscll with such zeal 
to the pursuit of Indian philosophy. 

Y ours truly, 

(Sd.j G. 11. M. BATTiilN. 


To Mme. Blayat.sk w 
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Our party should feel deeply grateful to the London 
‘ Spiritualist ’ for the suggestion that Theosophy may he 
regarded as a ‘subordinate branch of Spiritualism;’ meaning 
thereby not the general antithesis of materialism, hut the 
Western phcnomenalistic movement of our days. This is 
extremely liberal ; about as much so as for a Manchester 
man to concede that the .British Empire is an auxiliary 
branch of the county of Lancashire. When it can he 
shown that a part. of anything can contain its whole, that, 
the tail call wag the dog, ot that the ocean can lie put 
into a gallon measure, then it will lie time to seriously 
debate the novel proposition put forth by the respectable 
metropolitan organ of the Spiritualists. Especially, as it is 
by no means clear that it, is not personal rather than public 
opinion which the paragraph in <piestion relleels. 

Some months ago, an influential Burial Reform society 
of an Australian city asked advice of the Thcusophienl 
Society as to the best method of disposing of the dead, t lie 
special arguments in favor of coremntiou being particularly 
called for. These were given ; together with an official 
report upon the cremation in America of the body of the late 
Baron .1, IT. I)e Balm, one of otir Councillors. The prejn- 
(liee among Western people, against, cremation is not strong 
enough to withstand the ailvaneement of scientific know- 
ledge, and it will not he very many years before this mode 
of sepulture will lie widely practised. Yet a strong pre- 
judice does still exist. To such sim entertain it, and, more 
especially such as wish to bring home from the battle- 
field or l'r< >in a distant land the bodies of friends, a recent 
German discovery will have great interest. Mr. Krois- 
liinnii, United States Consul-t Jonorul at Berlin, in a des- 
patch to t he Department of State, gives si deserijition of 
this method for the preservation of dead bodies. The in- 
ventor, or discoverer, had obtained a patent, for the process, 
hut the ( lermsiii Government., appreciating the high im- 
portance of the invention, induced the patentee to aban- 
don his indent. Thereupon the Government published a 
full description of the process, as set forth in the letters 
j latent. It is as follows : 

The dead bodies of human beings and animals by this 
process fully retain their form, color, and flexibility, even 
alter a period of years. Such dead bodies may he dissert- 
ed for purposes of science and criminal jurisprudence ; 
decay, and the offensive smell of decay, are completely 
prevented. Upon incision, the muscular flesh shows the 
same appearance as in the ease of a fresh dead body. 
Proparnt, ions made of the several parts, such as natural 
skeletons, lungs, entrails, Ac., retain their softness and 
pliability. The liquid used is prejiared as follows: In 
;i,0()() grammes of boiling water are dissolved 100 grammes 
of alum, 2n grammes of cooking salt, 12 grammes of salt- 
petre, lit) grammes of potash, and 10 grammes of arsenic 
acid. The solution is allowed to cool and is filtered. To 
It) litres of this neutral, colorless, odorless liipud 4 litres 
of glycerine and one litre of methylie alcohol are to lie 
added. The process of preserving or embalming dead 
bodies bv means of this liipud consists, as a rule, in satu- 
rating and impregnating those bodies with it. From I A 
to 5 litres of the liquid are used for a body, according to 
its size. 

The Library of the Theosophieal Society contains a. in re 
old hook entitled ‘ Nekrokedeia, or the Art -of Embalming' 
in which every process known to the Egyptians and other 
old nations is described. It will there be seen that this 
German process possesses very little of novelty, the ni- 
trates and chlorides of metals, together with various anti- 
septic balsamic substances, having been employed at the 
remotest epochs. 

All the s] leakers at the late Aniversary festival imt 
having sent in their MSS., the pamphlet is not yet ready 
for delivery. 

The number of our subscribers lias been so unexpected- 
ly huge that the supply of the November issue is now en- 
tirely, and of the October almost, exhausted. 


j . THE BRET HERN OF THE ROS F CROSS. 

Bv Alexander Wiuikii, M.IX, Vice-President or 
tii k Tn huso I’ lirrAi, Society. 

Professor of Vhysioloqy and I'syehotogical Medicine in the I’ni- 
tnl States Medical College. Secretary of the. National Eclectic 
Medical .inn ociation of the Cnited Staten, Honorary Member of 
the E-leetie Medical Societies of Illinois. Michigan, Connecticut 
and /‘ennsy/vania, etr.. Honorary Fellow of the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Lieer/iool, Eng., etc. 

Were there Itosierucians or were there not ? This 
question agitated Europe two centuries ago, as Luther 
before that, and Savanarola, and Markion had each in his 
own time and way shaken the Church to its very founda- 
tions. All this was because a little book had appeared in 
the country of Wiirtemburg purporting to unfold the 
existence of a secret fraternity possessing arcane and scien- 
tific knowledge, and devoted to the amelioration of human 
sutl'ering, and the enlightenment of mankind. 

The religionists of the seventeenth century could see 
only blasphemy and iniquity in such a proposition. They 
invoked fire from heaven upon the Brotherhood, and threat- 
ened them with death by breaking on the wheel. A few 
years before, Bruno had been burned at the stake by order 
of the Holy Office for teaching the Copornican system and 
the Pythagorean philosophy ; and now Lutherans were emu- 
lating Romanists in their frenzy to get human blood to 
shed. A few years later these vultures were sated to the 
full. In MILS began the thirty years’ war between Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Germany, which sucked all Eunqte in- 
to its bloody vortex, and continued till whole districts were 
depopulated, and the wild beasts of the forest, succeeded 
to the abodes of more ferocious humankind. After the war 
oune pestilence. Small-pox broke out spontaneously, mid 
the Black Death accompanied. Europe was a prodigious 
charnel. 

The tale of the Brotherhood was modest enough. Chris- 
tian Rosenkreuz had been a traveller in the East, where 
lie laid received instruction into the profoundest lore, — 
liiagian, rabbinic, theurgic and « alchemic. Among other., 
acquirements, were the knowledge of the philosopher’s 
stone, the art of transmuting metals, and t.lu; elixir of life. 
Returning to Germany, lie established a little fraternity of 
eight, diseiples, obligating them to keep the doctrine secret 
for the space of one hundred and twenty years after his 
death. This occurred in 1484; and accordingly in I <i(>4 
there appeared The Dincorery of the Brotherhood of the. 
Honorable Order of the Rosy Crons. It appealed to all 
who desired to co-operate with them to make public their 
names. The Rosicrueinns, it. declared, were genuine Pro- 
testants. They were engaged in no movement or conspi- 
racy against the ruling powers. Their aim was the dimin- 
ishing of human wretchedness, the spread of educat ion, the 
advancement of learning, science, universal enlightenment, 
mid love. The}’ jiossesscd profound and occult knowledge, 
such as the alchemists, Arabian thnumaturgists, Egyptian 
and Chaldean wise men had brought forth ; hut all that 
was of little account. Their one high purpose was to benefit 
their fellow-creatures, body and sold. 

A fire-brand of more destructive nature could not have 
been hurled into the combustible pyre of Europe. The 
Pope, the Emperor, the Christian and Catholic kings, the 
Protestant monarch* of the Baltic and North seas, ex- 
ploded with terrible concussion. Not till thirty years of 
war and massacre luul passed by, could the boiling cal- 
dron become quiet. Universal love and enlightenment, 
even now, if duly proclaimed, would imperil every throne in 
Europe from that of Alexander to tile royal seat of Victo- 
ria; and oven the polit ical factions of the United States, 
blatant in their professions of freedom and democracy, 
would crumble to their primeval atoms. 

Nevertheless, they toll us that there were no Rnsicru- 
ei.ins. The Brotherhood was all a fond dream, written 
out by a Lutheran mystic divine named Andrea?, on pur- 
pose to rouse the philanthropic minds of oppressed Europe 
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to concerted action. A confederacy of such men, he be- 
lieved, would renovate the world. But no great conven- 
tion was held for the purpose. The reporters and daily 
newspapers of the time had no sensational articles unfold- 
ing the plans of the Grand Alliance tor the Amelioration 
of Human Gnlumity. It may he added that there was no 
country in Europe where such a convention could have 
nu*t, except in secret. They would have needed that ex- 
traordinary Temple of the Holy Ghost underground, if 
they had ventured upon their World’s onnloreuco. As the 
matter stands, nobody can intelligently declare that they 
did not so assemble. 

Learned men have made but a very indifferent handling 
of the matter. Des Cartes advertised all through Ger- 
many for men who belonged to the Rosicrncian fraternity, 
or knew of it. He received letters from every sort of ad- 
venturer, but nothing affording the least light upon the 
subject of his enquiry. It was finally his opinion that, 
there was no such association in existence. It. is plain 
enough that if then! were Rosierucians, the knowledge 
concerning them had been “ hid from the wise and pru- 
dent but was revealed to babes.” 

Andrea! declared that the Rosierucians had symbols and 
occult means of communication similar to tlmso of the 
Alchemists and Astrologists. Indeed the Red ( 'mss had been 
the badge of the Templars. That Order had W-n sup- 
pressed in 1307, yet Francis I. had burned four members 
alive, a short time previous. He bad also exterminated 
the Albigcnses ot Provence, a Gnostic brotherhood, with 
secret, rites and symbols, dating from the earlier Ohristian 
centuries. The Rosierucian Brotherhood then, bad usages 
in common with both. 

Ignorance has always been the mother of unquestioning 
orthodoxy. Nobody is so hostile to the general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge as a priest. Greater cruelty lias never 
been perpetrated among mankind than that authorised 
and commanded by the ministers of religions. From 
Theodosius down, the record of the Christian religion has 
been the autobiography of the seven-headed bloody red 
Dragon. 

The Persian conquest of Asia Minor had led to the 
establishment of the religion of Mithras in that, country. 
After the destruction of the Umpire of Alexandria, the 
kingdom of Pontus was established, having Mithraisin for 
its ruling faith. When Pompoy conquered the country, the 
religion was carried thence to every purt of the Roman 
Empire. The father of Jesus it is said was a. “ soldier of 
Mithras.” it 11 ourishedas a secret worship till its sup- 
pression by Theodosius ; and even then, the paijani or 
country-people kept up the observance away down into the 
Medieval period. The Popes and Bishops denounced the 
rites as magic, witchcraft and commerce with the Powers 
of Darkness. Probably the Witchcraft of the Middle Ages 
was a relic of the old Magian worship. 

In the seventh century, Sylvanus, a native of Samasata, 
established the fiaternity of Paulicians, including in it 
the various Gnostic communes, the Mauichenians of Arme- 
nicus, and the Mithraites of Pontus. Their doctrines 
were an amalgamation of the Pauline and the Zoronstrian ; 
hut they denounced the Ebionite religionists of Judea. 
They were fiercely persecuted by all the Christian Em- 
perors, Arian as well as Athanasian. For near two 
centuries they maintained an independent government in 
the Caucasus. One of the emperors colonised a part of 
them in France, whence they spread into Bulgaria. Being 
employed in the Roman armies, they were transferred to 
various countries of Europe ; Italy and France abounded 
with proselytes. Among these were the Albigcnses. 

Other believers in the Gnosis or arcane knowledge had 
been removed into Persia. They were denominated Sophi 
or sages, the worshipers of Sopliia or Heavenly wisdom. 
Their converts were known as Sufis, and long constituted 
the learned class of the country. They were expert in medi- 
cine and astronomy, and adepts in secret doctrines. They 
believed in a grand universal creed which could be secretly 


belli under any profession of an outward faith ; and in fact, 
took a similar view of religious systems to that enter- 
tained by the ancient philosophers. A mystic union with 
the Divinity, thourgic powers, and a tendency to as- 
cot ism, characterised them. 

Thus the Rosierucian Brotherhood possessed a heritage 
of all the arcane systems and religions of the earlier world. 
Hargrave Jennings, their latest chronicler imputes to thorn 
the symbols, traditions and learning of the principal mys- 
tic fraternities. The Hermetic philosophy of Egypt, the 
tire-theosophy of Persia, Druid-worship, Gnosticism, the 
Kahala, the Ancient Mysteries and Orders of Knight- 
hood, Magic, Alchemy, Hindu beliefs, etc., all are treated 
by him in this connection. His style is curiously compli- 
cated ; he tells little where he seems to lie telling much, 
and with an obscurity of expression which seems Vo show 
little real knowledge or understanding of his subject. Vet 
he reveals the secret when to the. non-expert he apparent- 
ly hides it. closest. 

Gould they change metals into gold > “ Nature herself” 
said Mcjnnur to Glyndon, “ is a. laboratory in which metals 
and all elements are for ever at change. Easy to make 
gold — easier, more commodious, and cheaper still, to make 
the pearl, the diamond and the ruby.” Raymond Lulli, 
a Franciscan monk, born in 1 234, a rare expert in medi- 
cine and alchemy, is said by one writer to have supplied 
Edward 1. with six millions of money to enable him to 
carry on war against the Turks in Palestine. Another 
writer altirms that he made gold for Edward ITT. in the 
Tower of London, for an entire coinage of gold nobles. 
ll<! endeavoured to unite the European countries in a pro- 
ject to Ghrislianise Asia and Africa. ; but. failing in this, 
set, out alone. He made several converts ; but was finally 
stoned to death by the Moslems in I It 14. 

Thomas Vaughan (Eugenius Philalethos) lived in the, 
reigns of the first James and Charles, who were rather 
famous for persecutions of “ witches.”* lie relates that, be 
endeavoured once to sell 1 200 marks' worth of gold to a 
goldsmith. The man told him at first, sight that that gold 
never came out of the mines, but bad been produced by 
artificial means, not being of the standard of any known 
kingdom. He hurried away, leaving bis gold behind. 

Indeed, if a single element lies at the foundation of 
nature, as Dr. Thomas R., Frazer of Halifax, N. S., has 
demonstrated, an opinion in which he is followed by 
S. Pancoast of Philadelphia and ,1. Norman Lockyer, to 
whom the credit is given — then the transmutation of 
metals is a matter perhaps in reach. 

Is there an Elixir capable of prolonging life? Tbomns 
Vaughan was born about the year 1 <> J 2. A writer in 1 740 
remarks: “ He is believed by those of bis fraternity to be 
living even now; and a person of great credit at Nurem- 
l>erg in Germany affirms that.be conversed with him but 
a year or two ago. Nay, it is further asserted that this 
very individual is the president of tin; illuminated in 
Europe, and that he sits as such in all their annual 
meetings.” 

Artcphius, who lived 7i>0 years ago wrote a, book en- 
titled On Ihii Art of Prolonging Hitman lift!, in which 
he asserted, that he had already attained the age of 1025 
years. Several asserted that he was the personage whoso 
life was written by Philostratus under the name of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana. Ho wrote a book mi the philosophers 
stone, which was published at Paris in 1012. 

“All that we profess to do is this” said Mcjnonr to 
Glyndon ; " to find out the secrets of the human frame, to 
know why the parts ossify and the blood stagnates, and 
to apply continual preventives to the effects of time. 
This is not magic; it is the art ol Medicine rightly under- 
stood. In our order we hold most noble — first, that 
knowledge which elevates the intellect; secondly, that 
which preserves the body.” 

* Witch is juvciscly I he Kn^lish wonl for Un**i 'dos. The (* nasties woro 
acenscil of Sorcery. 
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TIm> Into Major-Oeneml Et.linn A. Hitclicock was like his 
grandfather the noted Ethan Allen of Tienndernga fame, 
addicted to curious stiulv. In his treatise Alchemy mul 
lh r Ab'hnnisla, he deduces an allegorical interpretation for 
t he philosopher's stone, the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of life. ‘The genuine adopts ” says he, “were 
searchers after truth in the highest, sense of this word.” 
The philosopher’s stone, he adds, “can lie found in no 
other thing in the universe hut the nature of man, made 

in the image of Ch*l. ” The Elixir under this interpretation, 
would signify spirituality — “eternal life." Sallust, the 
New-Platonic philosopher has instructed us that “that 
v 1 1 it-li in a literal sense is manifestly absurd and imjsissi- 
lile, must he understood in some other sense.” 

Lord Rulwor-Lyt.ton has forcibly depicted the careers of 
Zannni and Mejnour, living through the ages from the 
period when the Chaldean Akkads ruled in Babylonia, 
lie has shown that, the boon of life is not, desirable, though 
lie represents it, with none of the horrors which charac- 
terise I lie story of the Wandering .lew, forgotten by death. 
Mr. Jennings, following in a similar vein remarks that 
Kosierueia ns evade the idea that they possess any extra- 
ordinary or separate knowledge, they live simply as mere 
spectators in the world, and they desire to make no dis- 
ciples, converts nor confidents. They submit to the 
obligation of lilc, and to relationships- enjoying the 
fellowship of none, admiring none, following none hut. 
themselves. They obey all codes, arc excellent, citizens, 
and only preserve silence in regard to their own private 
convictions, giving the world the beiielil of their acquire- 
ments up In a certain point; seeking only sympathy at. 
some angles of their multiform character, but. shutting out 
cuiiosily wholly when they do not wish its imperative 
eyes. This is the reason that, the Rnsicmcians passed 
through the world mostly unnoticed, and that people ge- 
nerally disbelieve that there were ever such persons; or 
believe that if there wore, their pretensions are an im- 
iMisition. 

It is not generally known that the Itosii-riicians lsnmd 
themselves to obligations of comparative povert y but ab- 
solute chastity in the world, with certain disponsal ions and 
remissions that fully answered their purpose; Ibr they 
were not, necessarily solitary people; on the contrary 
they were frequently gregarious, and mixed freely with ail 
classes, though privately admitting no law hut their own. 
Their notions of poverty, or comparative poverty, were 
different from those that usually prevail. They felt that, 
neither monarchs nor the wealth of moiiarehs could en- 
dow or aggrandise those who already esteemed themselves 
the superiors of all men ; and therefore, though declining 
riches, they were voluntary in the renunciation of them. 
They held to chastity, entertaining some very peculiar 
notions alwut the real position of the female sex in the 
creation, the Enlightened or Illuminated brothers held the 
monastic state to be infinitely more consonant, with the 
intentions of Providence*. 

Mr. Jennings refuses lo explain these views more at, 
length. " We have drawn to ourselves a certain frontier 
of reticence" says ho, “ up to which margin we may freely 
comment; and the limit is quite extended enough for the 
present popular purpose, — though we absolutely refuse to 
overpass it, with too distinct, explanations or to enlarge 
further on the strange persuasions of the Rosicnieians.” 

They held that all things visible ami invisible were 
produced by the contention of light with darkness. The 
grossness and denseness in matter is due t,o its containing 
little of the divine light. But every object contains also 
in it a possible deposit of light,, which will eventually and 
inevitably Ik* liberated from the dark, dead substance. 
Unseen and unsuspected, there is shut up there an inner 
magnetism, an ethereal spirit, a divine aura, a. possible 
eager fire. All minerals, in this spark of light, have the 
rudimentary possibility of plants and growing organisms; 
all vegetables have rudimentary sensitives which may 
eventually enable them to change into locomotive crea- 
tures, of meaner or nobler function. 


The ltosicnicians clnim to ho able to pass into the next 
world, to work in it, and to bring back from it gold and the 
eli.rir vitae. This last was only to he wmi in the audacity 
of (lod-aided alchemic explorations, and was independent 
of those mastered elements, or nutritions, necessary to 
ordinary common life. The daily necessary food taken 
for the sustenance of the body was the means of dissolu- 
tion. 

Man's interior natural law is contained in find's ex- 
terior magical laxv. I l b >1 lows t hat man has a secondary 
nature, lie is a ruin, so to s|ieak, and lives in tlm ruins or 
dregs of a higher creat ion. Woman entered the great 
scheme as its negative or obverse. She is of the natural 
order, and represents nature. She had therefore no part 
in the earliest., spiritual, supernal world ; hut pertains to 
material existence, — to the “ fall into generation.” The 
yielding to her fascination is the losing of man’s place in 
the. scheme of the Immortal World, and the receiving of 
Death instead. He forsakes the numina for t.lm vomhui, 
tlm uoumeno for the phenomena, the divine, interior life, 
for external manifestations and delights. Yet when the 
Ineffable Light at the beginning entered into the em- 
brace of the Primeval Darkness, it did a similar art. 

Much has boon written of the magic power of virginity. 
Little has been known. < Yentinn is generation ; and in 
generation, (lod is active. Virginity is therefore 0 oil's 
Best, — the Sabbath of the Universe. Hence it has been 
always regarded as Sacred — as Holy Silence. We may 
note Hu* contradiction ; Virginity is the key of Heaven, yet 
without, its infraction there could In- no heaven. Solve 
this whoever may. 

Kohi'i t Flood (or Floyd) speaks of those w ho cannot con- 
ceive the powers of arcane knowledge l.o lie philosophers, 
unless they put their knowledge to some ordinary worldly 
use. It is an incomprehensible puzzle to the common 
worldly-wise man, that persons who live in the mental 
atmosphere, have so little ambition to become gold-makers 
ni d wealth-producers for the greedy. But their security 
is inherent, in this very indifference. Wars, pauperism, 
and all manner of calamity, are the out-come of the policy, 
mode of living, the canonised and popularised greed of the 

The existence of the. Brotherhood is yet. in dispute — and 
probably always will he. "There is scarcely one 'wlm' 
thinks alsmt us ” Floral says, “ who docs not believe that 
our Society has no existence; bemuse, as he truly de- 
clares, lie never met any of us. And he concludes that' 
there is no such brotherhood because, in his vanity, we 
seek not him to he our fellow." 

( ,'ertainly, so long as men believe in no such mysterious 
fraternity, its members an; safe from persecution, and in- 
terruption in their hallowed pursuits. They may carry 
their secrets with them safely,— secrets jsissessed duriiig 
all the ages of human existence, and yet sacredly preserved 
from far-off time till now. DeQuinccy has aptly and 
admiringly remarked of these Mcjnours and Zatmnis. 
“To he hidden amidst crowds is sublime. To come down 
hidden amongst crowds from distant generations is 
doubly sublime.” 

The Magians and Chaldean tlieurgists were massacred' 
and driven into exile by Darius Hystaspes. Diokletiaii 
destroyed the Sacred lx inks of Egypt. Theodosius, Just i-; 
ninn and the fanatic Moslems extirpated all whom they 
could find jmssessed of mystical learning. ' The hordes of 
Scythian banditti who ravaged all the East— ‘-Chinn,' 
Tndin, Persia, Western Asia and even Europe — destroyed 
every shrine and crypt, of which they discovered the 
existence. Even the Catholic Church, King .Fames j I. 1 of 
England, the Royal Council of Sweden, and the colonial 
legislatures of t-lie United States, made the possession of 
occult knowledge a capital offence. 

Yet they all missed the Rosicrueian Brotherhood! 
When Cagliostro-Balsaino was immured in a Roman dull-' 
genu, to Ik* tortured and murdered, it wns fondly imagined 
thnt the (!o|dcn Secret would be disclosed, The hope' 
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was illusory. It could be communicated to none except 
those who were able to comprehend it. A preparatory 
discipline was necessary for this purpose ; and whoever ac- 
complished that successfully, would certainly never betray 
it. If such a one could entertain the impossible idea of 
doing such a thing, the treasure would certainly he. found 
not to he in his possession. 

So the Uosieriician philosophers have lived in every age. 
They have jostled others in the church or at the market 
place, yet without being recognised. They are numerous 
enough now, to constitute the salt of the earth. They al- 
ways have maintained their existence, and each of the 
Brotherhood knows infallibly every member of the frater- 
nity. Their existence may he a myth, yet it is not. The 
parable is for those who can comprehend it. “ None of 
the wicked will understand, hut the wise will understand" 
said the prophet. Daniel. 


on l DUTY To IX PI A. 

Tiik process of denationalization, which the London 
TJrniioiiilxt avers to be visible in India, is more or less in- 
evitable whenever a strong race, full of masculine vigor, 
dominates the country of another race which has passed 
through its cycle ut forceful aggressiveness and reached 
the stage of recuperative inertia. Indolence and interest 
alike* contribute to bring this about, and unless the subject 
people iio.ssess an enormous inherent, vitality, it either 
meets the fate of (lie poor Aztec and becomes extinct, 
or that, of t he primitive man of the I'tijicoliihic age, pro- 
genitor of the present. Arctic Esquimaux, and migrates to 
remote, uninhabited regions where its enemy will not 
care to pursue it. 

The AVoaoia /.s< tells us that, the evils which England 
has iuttictcd upon India are solely intellectual, and states 
its case under three heads, of which the first is as follows: 

1. Tin- first and greatest of these lias lieen tin* iiaiateiitioanl hat 
inevitable suppression of intellectual progress in its natural, .'out 
there folio liojKiful, grooves. The English have not l»een without wire 
for their subjects’ minds, but their rare has lieen not to develop them 
but to wrest them violently into unnatural directions. They have 
insisted that the natives shall eventually cease to In* Asiatics and 
la-come Kuropeaus. They have taught them English literature, 
English mechanics, ami Western science, have rewarded progress in 
those departments exclusively, and have judged every man according 
to the degree in which he has mado himself intellectually an 
Englishman. Above all nations, Indians are moved by influence 
from above and conseipiently all intellectual |towcr has been exerted 
in a direction in which nine-tenths of its force is wasted, and all ori- 
ginality has disappeared. Native poetry, Native philosophies, Native 
theologies, have ail died under the culd breath of the Northern wind, 
and in their stead we have a generation of students, chiefly on the 
const fringe, w asting (lowers which are sometimes extraordinary 
uisiii imitations, upon English poetry, English literature, English 
political thought— with the result that they occasionally produce 
tilings ns clever as the Latin versus of Milton, and about as useful 
to themselves and to mankind. Eel lerod in a language which they 
understand without fueling, and in a system of thought which they 
only burrow, the educated Natives lieeonm mere copyists, develop 
no original power, and pour out whole libraries of poor, though often 
correct, English, for which no human lining is Ihu belter. In a hund- 
red 1 years, among a people of rare intelligence, no original mind — 
except, perhaps, Ihimmnhuii lioy- has made itself fairly visible to 
the world ; wfiilo the old learning lues disup|s>arcd, and the body 
of the upper classes have become maikedly less cultivated — culture, 
in fact, of any genuine kind having lieen sujiersedcd bv an English 
whitewash. This is an enormous evil, and it extends to every de- 
lartmeut of thought till we never now see a great Native Politician 
nr financier, or archil ect, or original artist of any kind whatever. 
The higher thought of the whole lieoj ilc in all directions lies crushed, 
and its originality is extinguished. That would lie the result, even 
in this country, if the only road lo fame or jsiwer lay through 
Latin ; and the Indian, besides being far more susceptible tliau the 
Englishmen, has far less mental relation to him than wo have to the 
ancient Unmans. The pivot of thought is dillerent. It is noticed 
that Natives in Pondicherry often become *‘ dark Ereuclimeu, ” and 
they could have taken lunch from Arabs, but no nuo except a C.’hi- 
nese is so unlike an Englishman as the educated Native, who talks 
English without an accent, and writes a tongue which, except when 
lie is in a satirical inood, is like English with the lone mid the melody 
alike gone out of it. We are producing a generation of imitators, 
linijdst *y)ioiii creative thought is dying away, till a nation of philo- 


sopher* can only produce commentators ; a most poetic jienple linvo 
given up original comiiositiun ; mid a nice which has covei-ed a 
continent wilh magnificent structures never produces a striking 
building. 

It says many other pointed things under the remaining 
two heads, but these must be left in tin; political journals 
of India to discuss. Exception may fairly be taken to 
certain assumptions in t lie portion above quoted. For in- 
stance, while it is most true t lint, intellectual power luus 
lieen wasted and originality is disappearing, the fault does 
not wholly lie at the door of tin* British authorities. The 
iidliicntial Natives who might, in a certain measure, lmvo 
stemmed this wrong set of the eurrent, have been supine; 
apathetic, unpatriotic. They have been toogiven up to self- 
indulgence in low vices, too forgetful of their duty to country, 
race, and the honor of their glorious ancestors. Whether 
because their gurus have themselves lost all knowledge of 
the Veil, or lieenuse they are given up only to sensuality, 
or for some other reason, most of tho Native nobles and 
princes sit idle and set* the young generation going to 
spiritual death without a manful ellbrt. to stive them. A 
wailing complaint of this state of things comes to us 
from all parts of the country, almost every post brings 
us the lamentations of those who still remember the 
'Past and shudder over the. possible Future. But let 
it not lie supposed that all patriotic fervor is dead un- 
der the cold breath of the Northern wind. Every 
sentence littered by mir President in bis public addresses, 
here, tit. Meerut, Snhnraii|inre, I’enares and Allahabad, 
about the dead splendor of Aryan civilization and the 
saercil duty to levive it. by reviving Aryan philosophy, 
religion and science, has been greeted with iiumistakc- 
able enthusiasm, ami young Natives have risen to propose 
votes of thanks, with moistened eyes, and voices trembling! 
with emotion. Where it. is possible lo so touch the inner- 
most chords of the heart, Jet no one suppose that our 
nation is so thoroughly emasculated as the writer of the 
AVouoni i*t Would have us believe. No, even this atro- 
phic Modern India has a heart, a great throbbing heart 
that can lie moved and can sutler — though many who 
.should Ik: the last to say so, call it stone. The European 
inti Hence deseri I >cd isfatallv potential only in the larger cities, 
where public patronage is most lavished. It is there that 
one sees Natives wearing Euro)ieaii clothes, drinking Eu- 
ropean brandy, riding in European carriages, and aping 
foreign manners to an absurd extent. The strictures in 
question apply only in a limited degree to affairs among 
the great body of the people, where Native influences 
have most weight — and where the iiillueutial class are 
N<rr doing their duty. 

While our party were at Benares, last month, they were 
visited by that eminent Orientalist, l)r. Tliihaiit, President 
of Benares Oolloge, and what did he tell them t Why 
that neither lie nor any other European Orientalist under- 
stood the meaning of Sankhya philosophy ; that he could, 
not get it explained satisfactorily here ; and that all the pan- 
dits with whom he lind conversed laid assured him Unit the 
experimental proof of the ancient, spiritual science described 
in Indian works was not obtainable in these days! What 
a sad commentary upon the stale of nlfairs in India! 

If patriot Natives deplore the fact that there is So much 
truth, on the whole, in what the A’cm/o/m'.*/ says, let them try . 
to realize the duty which presses upon //«•«(. Let them aid 
and encourage every honest effort to revive Vcdie literature, 
Aryan arts, the once noble Sanskrit schools of the Brah- 
mans, the memory of Aryan deeds and greatness. Let 
them promote useful education — useful in the opposite 
sense to merely place-hunting — and cultivate in the rising 
generation manliness, a love of truth, a decent spirit of 
independence and self-effort. Let them promote temper- 
ance and virtuous living, encourage the native arts, open 
out new avenues of employment to meet, the greater 
demand from an increasing population. 

It is not true that no great original mind, except Hnm- 
molnm ltoy, has made itself visible within the past century 
tor, not. to mention other names, here i.s our contemporary, 
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the Swnnii Dnvanund Snrnswnti, to whom oven his op|m- 
lients will eoneode the character of great ness both in intel- 
leet and moral courage. Nor is it (air to say that we never 
see any more Native fiu.uieicrs or ]>oliticians when, even 
under the immense handicapping of an ini|Mirted system 
oi administration, sueh men as the Maharajahs llolkar and 
Seiialia, and such statesmen as Sir Salar June, ami Sir 'I'. 
Madhavrao struggle to the surface, and show what they 

might have done under Id state of affairs. There 

are ns learned pandits now at Benares and 1’oona as there 
ever were, though they may mrt eomprehend the tine 
and hidden meaning of their Shastras and Purnns : and 
beyond doubt if tin 1 opportunity offered, as it is offered to 
talent in Western hinds, Indian genius would still prove its 
competency to administer justice, rule provinces, and erect 
monuments that would challenge flic admiration of the 
world. 

None but the foolish would expert the foreign rulers of 
any country to take upon themselves the preservation of 
the elements of nut ional great ness. All that, can he asked 
in the present instance is that tiny shall do their best to 
keep productive this "real Empire, and set the people an 
example of good living and equitable administration to 
pattern after. The grave of Aryan nationality, if dug at all 
— which we do not apprehend — will he dugby Native bands, 
and upon her reel cant sons would lie just ly east the reproach 
of posterity. Hut that eventuality is so tar away in the 
veiled future that it is heller to concern ourselves with the 
duty of the day and hour : and, though we may not admit 
tire conclusions of our critic ol the Kmiiiumsi , at least to take 
to heart the danger-warning which his article certainly 
does convey. If every modern Ann will do what he really 
can for his Motherland, the ( lovernment will he none the 
worse served, and the sycophants and copyists of foreign 
fashions of dress, thought and living will find themselves 
left to vajsir and strut alone in their corner of the barnyard 
when! the grains drop through the cracks in tin.- public 
manner. 

sn.wx/yrs. 

I. 

To tin- Author of" Ik!h Uiivrllctl," 

Thou dost unfold a strange and wondrous tale 
Of all that was, ami all that yet may he,— 

And from the face of life's dark mystery 
The veil is lifted. Ah 1 what tears assail, 

Like breakers tossing on a restless sea, 

The weary longing soul, as now a gale — 

Blown from the spirit of thy prophecy — 

With hopeful vigour tills her flapping sail ! 

And is it so — and will man still he free 

From the embrace of putrid clay, of death ? 

Oh ! thou hast stirr'd our spirits' passionate breath ! — 
Henceforth we know no doom, no destiny, 

But. what the Soul may fashion, may create, 

True oulv to herself, and not to Fate ! 

II. 

To PniitUt Ihn/tntmitf Sorniorot! Siroini, 

Even ns the thunder rolls from hill to hill, 

Till it returns unto its native sky, 

The echoes of thy words and thoughts do still 
From heart to heart, reverberate, and fly 
Back to the mighty Soul, that sent them forth. 

On Hope's proud mission and Truth’s pilgrimage ! 

And as I gaze and watch, the gulden age, — 

Glorious as when it sparkled at its birth — 

Of India’s greatness, at. thy magic nod 

Returns. — Oh ! not the Pisgah* of a dream ! 

The shadow of reality may seem 
Unreal, hut 'tis like the touch of ( iod 

On human soul. Vos, Swann ! let it be 
Thy boast to make the dream — a proud reality! — S. .1. I’. 

• Note. — Acconlhitf to n wollkiimvn Hebrew tradition the Israelites in 
tho Wilderness «oemcd every morning on the vergo of I’is^nh and were 
every evening ns fur from it ns ever, s, j, r. 


LO! THE " POOR MISSfOXARYT 
IJv Mm, moth thi: Wand mum. 

Decidedly the year A. I). IS, SO begins as unpropitious 
and gloomy for that long-sullering, self sacrificing class, 
known in Europe as Biofestant Missionaries, but in India 
as padres — as was the now departed year 1S70! The 
free thinkers and infidels, like a swarm of wicked mos- 
quitoes buzzing amuml, worry them worse than ever. 
Their Roman Catholic brothers played, and are still prepa- 
ring to play, all manner of unholy tricks upon them, and 
though the abuse lavished upon the heads of these pious 
and meek Christians, Was mutual — especially when brought 
under the public notice in the shape of pamphlets issued 
by the Bible Society — yet it, was anyt hing hut edifying and 
offered some impediments to future conversions. For years 
they have drawn, we may say, no other converts in India 
hut, those wlai go inure for ready cash or money’s worth, 
than holy grace ; ami they feel, do these good men of Hod, 
that for the average Christian to stand by and see those 
“heathen brands plucked from I he burning,” flying .from 
the ( Jatholic .sanctuary unto the tabernacle of t he Protestant 
Lord, and rice, i v/wo, according to the fluctuations of 
tho market, was as good as a game of shuttlecock and 
battledore. 

And now the rumblings of 18, SO are beginning to lie heard. 
Amanda Smith, the mother pilgrim from the land of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, proved, outside the small community of 
the true believers — a failure. Even tbeif best, and, as I 
lielieve, their only nndeteriorated specimen () f native prea- 
cher, the. hitherto indefatigable Parsec convert, begins to 
show immistnkahlc signs of weariness anil the blackest, 
melancholy. This illustrious Zoronstrinn, who used, with 
the punctuality of a time-piece, — ami as if in derision of his 
former god — just before sunset, to daily squeeze himself 
among the bas-reliefs of the Dhohi Talav fountain, was 
missed at his usual place for several afternoons. The spot, 
from which lie lifted up his voice— ns one conscious of 
erving in the wilderness — was actually deserted for several 
days! Wicked tongues report him becoming hoarse ‘ho 
looks ill, they say, hence, perhaps his slackening zeal. And' 
yet, if lie loses if altogether — the voice, I mean, not his 
zeal — perchance his always scant now absent audiences 
may return all the sooner. I mlood ho has more chances, 
t he ex-pious son of Zoroaster, of att racting the multitude by 
placing himself to he stared ivtaud even listened to ns a 
speechless cariatiil, in all the motionless solemnity of a 
stone idol than ever before, when after narrating the tou- 
ching story of his miraculous conversion, he drew a Hood 
of briny tears from his black eyes ami let it t rickle down the 
steps prepared tor the sweet rippling waters of the ever 
dry fountain. True, his tine baritone was never calculated 
to eulmuce the charm of the Methodist hymn and like a 
new Orpheus charm Heathen man and beast. His was not 
the voice to make the water-buH’nlo to desist from grazing, 
or the buggy-wallah cease plying the persuasive stick. It 
was evidently a neglected organ and the padres might do 
worse than insist upon his taking a few lessons in singing— 
were it hut from the ebony-browed nightingale newly lan- 
ded from America — before further compromising their 
cause by allowing him to sing the nverage heathen to 
t he verge of suicide. 

No less inimical than the unregenerato infidels, the 
Roman Catholic rivals, and the unmusical convert, becomes 
public opinion as regards the padres. The tide recedes, 
and the milk of kindness hitherto so freely drawn by 
them from t he full udder of the nursing mother church of 
the “ innocents at, home," is evidently curdling and turn- 
ing sour. Traditions are current of well-meaning, God- 
fearing Christians who, with their minds full of heart- 
rending tales about, the hardships nhd privations of the 
“poor missionary ’’ in the land of the gentiles, and their 
pockets swelling with religious tracts forced upon them 
on board the 1\ and < >. were suddenly brought to a cruel 
disenchantment. Their first, and ns yet tottering steps 
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upon treading the shores of the land of the sitcred cow 
and the starving bullock, were crossed hy “]a>or” mission- 
aries driving in fashionable dogcarts, or reclining in elegant 
victorias with a red-garbed and skeleton-legged heathen 
mils or two hanging on behind, like two large clots of blood... 
Then came several violent raps upon t be " poor mission- 
ary’s" knuckles from earnest correspondents, writing in 
respectable orthodox London papers, besides daily attacks 
published by a hundred free-thinking, though not less 
respectable daily journals throughout ( 'liristendom as well 
as in Heathendom. So, for instance, there appeared some 
time ago a savage attack upon these inoffensive, and 
well meaning men which requires notice. They were asked 
to first turn their attention to other and more needy 
directions than the lands of the ” heathen.” Speaking 
of the enormous sums annually spent on foreign mis- 
sions, a writer, signing himself 1‘ Hut, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Weekly Times (London, A eg. .’list I87B) 
is struck with “ the anomaly which continually presents 
itself to the most cicsual observer. ..White the Kaffir, the 
Heathen Chinee, the mild Hindu, the poor African, and 
the Australian aboriginal ” come in, every one of them 
for their due share of physical and religious attention, 
“ there comes ease upon case before public tribunals, show- 
ing the lamentable ignorance of the dregs of our own 
population”... We quote the rest of the letter: 

" In uiic recent instance, a girl of fourteen was <|iie*timivil by tlie 
magistrate as to the Bible, a book which she declared she had never 
liefore heard mentioned. She was in an ei|iud condition of ignorance 
as to the words (tod and (Jhnrcli, which conveyed no more meaning 
to tins denizen of Loudon than they Mould to a Hottentot. A few 
days after, an almost exactly similar statu of mental darkness was 
displayed before another Police-court, and yet we are engaged in 
sending cargoes of tracts to the uttermost parts of the earth. This 
condition of things is nothing less than a public disgrace to us as a 
country. oppose we inxtitute muite xyxteni uf haute lit issiuos ton-move 
the beam out o f onr own eye before ice attempt la vrwlieate the mate uf 
Jltu/dhixoi, n in/ other ei/indfy hitrudexx /a, -ms of belief. With the 
passing of an Education Act some people fancy that such things as 
1 have described are impossible ; but it will lie years before the see- 
thing mass of ignorance and vice underlying the whited sepulchre 
of our social system cun lie visibly affected by the efforts of the State. 
The mctro]K>iis is no startling exception in these matters, for the 
same unfortunate ignorance is prevalent in most large cities, ami 
some parts of thu black country and the brick-makiug districts are 
even wotse than the towns. How long, then, shall we go on subs- 
cribing hundreds of thousands of pounds to disseminates civilization 
which is wanted at home I It it nothin;/ text than a hy/iocritieal 
farce to e/ieiltl money on / o-oselytiziny vunnibalx, when ire Imre Lea- 
ther ami fitter heathen at onr eery iloorx. Charity should begin at 
home ; but there evidently is not the same glory to be won rescuing 
an English waif in thu purlieus of Ifatclitl'-higbway as there is in 
converting a stray nigger m the wilds of Africa.” 

Ami now, iuj thu last am ft dcrjrace after this impertinence 
from home, comes iu a stern rebuke in a highly respectable 
and strictly orthodox organ. This once it is neither an 
“ infidel pigmy ” like the Theasnphist (the latest epithet 
liestowed upon it by a missionary organ, which, though 
famous for our great kindness, we must abstain from 
advertising) nor a second-class paper of London, which 
‘goes for ’ the padres, but that great authoritative organ of 
India and, as wu arc told, trueharometerof the Indian press, 
which — to use a French expression — “ makes the rain and 
the sunshine,” and tunes the violins of all minor papers — the 
Pioneer, in short. The rebuke, though indirect, and aimed 
rather at the collective body of missions than at the Indian 
in particular, must he very hard to bear. We sympathise 
heartily with the padres ; and were not the Pioneer such a 
Goliath of the journalistic Gath, perchance the Quixotic 
spirit of our suckling David, this" infidel pigmy,” might even 
he aroused in defence of the jioor missionary. As it is, 
we are obliged to eat the leek and we advise our friendly 
and esteemed padristic contemporaries to do the same. 
But what a fuss to be sure, for an infidel Turkish Moolah, 
whom the kind padres, trying to save him from eternal 
damnation, had bribed into translating the Bible ! And 
such an irreverent language too. I reproduce it with the 
minute exactness of a sincere sympathiser. Let your readers 
judge, verifying our quotation hy reference to the Pindeer 
for Jan, 5th 1880. The italics in the quotation are mine : 


The ipiarrel at Constantinople has lieen Iteah-.l somehow or 
other, ami England issjiared the ridicule that would have attached 
to her government if a regular rupture of diplomatic relations had 
been the coimeipicnce of the absurd incident of the nmollah. As fai- 
ns one van understand the case yet. Sir Henry bayard’s interference 
in that matter was altogether unwarrantable. Tim people whom he 
might properly have interfered with, wan Id hare been the traliblexoine 
fannticx who rii'/ai/ed the moot! Ini , in the firxl inxtanre, to help them 
in their Millie translation. 

Our relations with Turkey ale far too delii ate at present to be 
ini|Kn illed by the escapades of foolish htisthuinrirx. There is a time 
for all things, and this is not the time fat* letting ignorant enthusiasts 
bring the good faith of ( treat Britain into disrepute in the East, 
by peeking, in an absurd way at the religious sentiment of Islam. 
Englishmen lire not Mahomedans and they need not pretend 
to think .Maliomedanisni a nice religion ; but it is an essential 
condition of success for < treat Britain in the large political 
undertakings that she has in hand that she should conscientiously 
act up to flic principles of jierfcct toleration she professes. It 
is repugnant British sentiment to interfere with private liberty, 
and thus missionaries wander where they nil/, brinyiny about some 
hypothetical conversions ami a yowl ileal of t lixt tuba nee. None the 
less is it clear that missionary work ought to be under Home 
intelligent regulation where its indiscretions are liable to com- 
promise tlie peace of Europe. How Sir Henry bayard van have 
failed to see that the treatment of the Turkish moullah hv the 
Turkish (iovei'iimeut was a matter with which lie had absolutely 
no ejneern, is as yet a mystery. But, at any rate, it is most 
important for Mahomedans all over the world to understand 
that the British tlovernmeut is incapable of im|H>rting religious 
bigotry into its political action. 

The pelt ilrujis from my luiml in hnirur Decidedly 

Sir. II. Isiyanl is here hut a transparent pretext, and thu 
riauecr editor has become a rank intnlel ! 


.I.V /.VD/.I.V PA rmnVs | )7',7,\ 

<)li that mine eyes might sec the day when men 
( >f various races, creeds, complexions, views, 

Who live beneath the golden light of sun 
That brightly beams upon the land of Ind, 

Would eoiigregate in amity around this best. 

Most glorious standard of Al.l.-liltuTItBHH'tolt; 

• — Blessed hy thee, great Bower benign ! 

Tn dittos may onr party feelings fly, 

And with them take the darkness from our land. 

May our ancestral lends lie rooted up; 

May love rule in, and peace brood over, Aryan homes; 
May fructifying heat, and dews, and the moist wind, 
Girding front land to land and o’er the main, 

Assist us sons of Ind, and Aryavart eurieh ; 

Send forth, thou Solar King, thy magic rays 
To Picture on the page of History scenes 
Of glorious enterprise, and deeds heroic 
Done hy generations sprung from Bharat’s laud. 


The West calls to the East. ‘ Up, brothers, 

Up, and join us.' Mi mi Kit, awake ; thine Imur is come.' 


A Bengali friend writes: “ The Svvitmi Dnyanuud was 
in err...- when lie condemned the Tautens, 'lie has evi- 
dently seen tlm black Tantra and rejected lij| in disgust. 
But the Taut fas alone contain all that has been discovered 
regarding tlie mysteries of onr nature. They Contain 
more than the Veils, Pataujali, Sankhya and other ancient 
works on Yoga philosophy. In Tantra alone there are 
hundreds of essays on Yoga, black and white magic, Arc., 
Ac. Unfortunately it is written in Bengali character or 1 
would send it for your Library. The I hiancshwari referred 
to in the January number of your magazine is a Tan trie 
work.” And this being so, does no one in Bengal care 
enough for truth and science to semi us English translations 
of the mote valuable portions of this curious work l 
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i:\GJ.fSJI GHOST STORIES. 

By .ImiN Yakkbu, Es< ( >., F. T. M„ ►rr* tnv. 

Aulli.ir "( ‘ Notes (.11 the SviviitiHv nii'l liehy ii.u« M \st.;rien of Anti.|iiily.' 

Tint Young I .nily’s Story, at |t«ge 510/511 «»(’ tliu Thkosu- 
1*11 1ST reminds mu very ntueli of it circumstance which 
occurred in my own family above 00 years ago, ami which, 
lit i t.l i I'll 1 1 y re m le red in its simple form, is ns follows: — 

My grandfather, to whom tin: relation is ]»rimarily tine, 
was anything hot a superstitions mail ami prior to this 
was no believer ill spiritual appearances. Originally our 
family were a Roman Catholic brunch of that of the same 
name at Leyburn, Wensby, N . R. Yorkshire, ami were in 
point of fact a disinherited elder branch : becoming pro- 
tt ‘.stall fs about the year 1 700, from which period they pro- 
bably attended Church about thrice in the course of a long 
life — at baptism, marriage, and death, they were therefore 
not, very likely to be spiritually superstitious, ami in my 
family such mutters as spiritual appearances were always 
treated with contempt. 

I have not the date at which t he occurrence which I 
am relating, took place, but it was a time when the Eng- 
lish were expecting the invasion of the (beat Napoleon. 
In the (lovernnient conscription my grandfather was 
drawn as a soldier, and was obliged either to serve himself 
or provide a substitute. Accordingly be journeyed to the 
neighbouring town of Renritb, ( 'mnborland, where he met 
with and purchased a recruit in his own place. About twelve 
o’clock at night be was returning through Lowther Park, 
which is considered one of the finest old parks in the world, 
when lie observed at his side a. lady in an antiquated cos- 
tume, which he described as a, sort, of sugar-loaf hat and 
trailing dress of silk, the rustle of which lie actually heard 
beside him. The lady resembled a middle-aged neigh- 
bour, and bis astonishment was great at. beholding her at 
that time of the night in such an antiquated costume. 
She passed on and disappeared, dissolving before his eyes 
as he was saluting her with the remark — " It is a, tine 
vit/hf, . Mis* Sfi.ii.” 

My grandfather was so frightened upon beholding this 
that, being in a state of complete bewilderment he hur- 
ried home, and went to bed leaving the door unlocked. Af- 
ter relat ing the occurrence to his wife lie remembered that 
he had left the door unfastened, but neither of them 
were valiant, enough to remedy the oversight 

My father usually added that probably the relator had 
had a few glasses at the Penrith Inn when lie sought his 
recruit ; hut my grandfather was a very abstemious man, 
and totally devoid of what is usually called superstition. 
My father himself had a boon companion who never dared 
pass a particular gate, lie was always perfectly comforta- 
ble until he arrived at certain field-gate when he became 
struck with terror at certain appearances and would say : 

“ They are there, see, see !” and it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty he could begot past the stile. Perhaps the spot 
may have been the scene of some crime; but this story 
has a more near affinity to delirium. 

My grandmot.herliadalsoananecdote in regard toadaugh- 
ter whom they lost at 1 4 years of ago. She was for a long 
time overwhelmed with grief, until, upon one occasion 
whilst she lay abed fretting and perfectly awake, her 
daughter appeared to her, laid a cold hand upon her brow, 
nmPsaid “ I)o not grieve for me, mother, as l am very happy;” 
and so struck was she with the reality of the vision that 
she never renewed her lamentations. 

In the village where I resided when a. boy there was one 
old Weslyan woman who used to make a. similar statement. 
She was considered very truthful and invariably related 
her tale in the same way. She too had lost a daughter 
and grieved much for hex-. On one particular occasion 
she fell upon her knees in the middle of the floor and 
earnestly prayed that the Lord, if it were possible, would 
allow her once again to behold her dialing child. While 
ju the midst of her prayer, her daughter suddenly appear- 


ed before her in great radiance and beauty, and the mo- 
ther from that day became reconciled to her loss. 

Although these are simple things and scarcely worthy of 
a place in your monthly, yet the relation thereof by 
truthtful people in my childhood fm-med in after years a 
little oasis in my desert of unbelief in the supernatural— r 
and their permanent record would he welcome to me now. 
And as the Simla anecdotes have called up mv recollec- 
tions, so perchance my narrative may in turn evoke family, 
tides illustrative of psychological experience. 

Ma lulu-slrr. (E,»j.) Ihr. ISHK 

|( 'biilimic.l from llw Dfcuiiiiicr XiiuiWi\] 

J-:.\sr IMHJsV MAT Kill A MKDU'A. 

IJy I’ANituiiAN*; (.!< u'A i,, (1.(1. M.(!., F.’f.S. 

Before taking up the classification of drug remedies as 
arranged by Sushruta, it, is desirable to furnish our resident 
with a clear notion oi the Irrmuwtogy of which he seems 
to have been flic first originator in Aryan Medicine. 

This terminology is entirely based on the assumption 
that disease is nothing more or less than either a vitiation 
or corruption of a ternary />r triple force ( triilosha ) which 
pervades the fluids of the body and influences their 
circulation, absorption or secretion, under external 
conditions of beat or cold, changes of weather, dif- 
creiiees of food ; or the inordinate exercise of natural 
appetites and feelings. This corruption may be exhibited 
cither by an exaltation or diminution and depression of 
one, two, or all of those manifestations which are included 
under the terms vat a (air), pitta (bile or heat -producing 
agent) or kapha (the cold-producing agent), and a combi- 
tiou of two of these may determine changes in the fluids 
or solids of the body in proportion to the latent action of 
tangible forces ox the imperceptible operation of con- 
ditions in the interna 1 structures the lxody Vdta, for 
instance, which is the most active manifestation limy hy it- 
self cause inereiusedaetioii, increased sensibility amounting to 
pain, and even swelling by distension of the invaded vessels 
oi tubes. But when it acts in concert with pitta or heat 
produces a, sensation of internal heat or the feeling of 
burning, redness which maybe visible externally, and a cor- 
ruption of blood contained in the affected parts with ti 
tendency to resolve into pus ami similarly putrid and irri- 
tating fluids. It will then give rise to abscesses in- 
ternal or external, or it not excessive, become tempered 
and modified into the harder material of tumours atid 
thickenings, by its combination with the colder manifesta- 
tion or fluid, called kapha. 

These terms, used by Siislirutii to denote the internal 
changes going on in the circulating materials of the body, 
were very widely applied, and appear to have been used 
to designate the processes ol diseased action from a care- 
ful observation of the progress of disease or of unhealthy 
symptoms in a numerous selection of individuals placed 
under similar conditions. And though they cannot now be' 
revived for any purpose whatever, their significance is as 
fixed and accurate as it could be before the dissection of 
bodies was largely practised and followed as the ne plus 
ultra of the profession of a physician. 

The terminology itself, lias no recommendation to the 
student of the medicine at the present day, for it can never 
help the understanding of those other phenomena of life, 
which lire ascertained and proved as either the proximate or 
ultimate effects of causes interposed by accident, or the 
intended operation of artificial stimuli brought to bear on 
them, as a means of experiment or of questioning their 
■nature. And where we can accept as proved the latent 
properties of organised matter under the influence of arti- 
ficial irritation or of the partial application of those forces 
which we can intercept from nature, we may not be dispos- 
ed to take for granted a grosser interpretation of those 
pro]Hirties, however consonant they may be to the first or • 
primitive ideas of their application in practice, i 
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Wo, therefore, must bo prepared to note simply the 
record of genuine observations wliieh were in accord with 
nature and then test them by our own observations of the 
present day. We have no doubt we shall meet with much 
that will merit or command our acceptance and there will 
be little which cannot be explained away as errors or de- 
fects of generalization which all early experience in the 
study of nature has been known to lie linught with. 

Kushruta’s terminology has a constant relation to fixed 
ideas of the properties of medicinal substances, and as it is 
important, in the interest of science that his descriptions 
must be tested by experience, we shall attempt to inter- 
pret them in the language of modern pathology and 
therapeutics. 

Sushnita in his definition of matter or of the ul- 
timate properties of matter avers that matter being the 
matrix of organic nature, the properties of juices residing 
in the vegetable kingdom are the result of certain trans- 
formations which they undergo during the process of or- 
ganic development. They are therefore unstable anil readi- 
ly prone to organic changes. 

But there is une fixed law which determines and rules 
over these transformations. It is this ; that all the forms of 
vitalised matter are constant; they never exchange their 
typical form, the heavier elements forming the solids being 
never subject to transformation into aqueous fluids and 
vice Vfruo * 

Organized matter as Sushruta taught, is the receptacle 
and generator of vegetable juices, and is the only medi- 
um through which vegetable juices or those quintes- 
sences of force which acton the different parts of the human 
economy operate. Sushruta, therefore, enjoined a special 
direction to the student to pay strict regard to the fact 
that substances derived from the various parts of living or 
fresh vegetables cannot be exactly replaced in their action 
or potency by the juices or ingredients forming such mat- 
ter. This, to a great extent, is absolutely true and the 
difference lies in those changes occurring in the physio- 
logical functions of vegetables which are, as we have now 
come to understand, determined by the same conditions of 
light, heat, electricity or other unknown forces which 
determine the growth and progress of animal beings on 
earth. 

In the experience -of Sushruta. one species of a vegeta- 
ble cannot be replaced by another, effectually and with the 
same result. Combination of one with another, may 
augment action, but it cannot produce identity of action 
under any circumstances whatsoever, and he, therefore, 
restricts the application of the term “ nifiliciniil mntti-r or 
the Mat frin Mcilico to those substances only which combine 
in their form, sensible properties and tangible effects on 
the human system for good or for bad. 

These are clear, indisputable truths, which remain un- 
shaken to the present day. 

Sushruta's classification of medicinal agents derived 
from vegetable nature Inis a specific significance and ac- 
cords with the more elaborate and precise experience of 
the present day. His explanations of the properties of 
these substances may not be generally accepted, for they 
are so difficult to reconcile with our new conceptions of 
their remote effects as tested by the frequency of pulse, 
respiration, heat and the quantity and quality of excre- 
tions, that their mode or modes of operation on the vari- 
ous internal organs of the body or the aggregate result 
of their active constituents on the human economy may 
well remain an open question for scientific inquiry and of 
clinical experience. 

Organised matter, as all students of modern chemical 
science are aware, evinces in its fresh state, or as the 
various structural parts of vegetables evince after their 
severance from their parent stem, a greater energy of ac- 
tion under all circumstances than when it is exposed to 
the devitalising and decomposing influence of air and 
moisture (which Leibig termed creniaeituniu) or when it 


• This, howuv.ir, is mi orror which is vlui.rly ilisjnovvJ l>y lliu rosearchus 


is subjected to the artificial agency and operations of heat, 
conimunitiou or precipitation even under the precise ami 
skilled manipulations of the analytical chemist, and though 
our attempts to separate the constituents may each give us 
renewed evidence of the actions of each individual consti- 
tuent in apparently different, forms, their combination may 
to a large extent represent the effects which tire noticed, 
by the unaided senses, when exhibited in man. Our 
experience of the effets of active principles in drugs 
has not yet furnished us with evidence of an identity 
"I action between their principles and secondary cons- 
tituents and the aggregate effects produced either by 
fresh juices or by the constituent principles dissolved 
by water and other menstrua, and we can therefore affirm 
that drugs used by themselves must exert an action pe- 
culiar in itself and differing practically front the actions 
of artificially separated constituents which are highly use- 
ful in their own way. 

The cause of this difference, it may be observed, is not 
far to seek. If. is deduced from the results of experimen- 
tal physiology, and may he considered to reside or rest 
in the organic or vital (call it, molecular, if you choose) 
combination of the active principle or principles with 
other less valuable constituents in a drug and is expressed 
by the affinity which each of them is known to exert for 
a given component tissue or organ of the animal frame. 
One may act energetically on a soft tissue in such a 
manner as instantly to create a chemical change; another 
may simply mechanically irritate the muscular fibre and 
produce a gentle wave, as subtle as electricity itself, in 
its contractilit y, which will lade away with the applica- 
tion. A third may shock or convulse a nerve-fibre and 
make itself lull at the very centres of the sympathetic 
system causing a. temporary paralysis ol local circula- 
tion, to he followed by reaction and return to its static 
condition; whereas a thiu1.li may become gently absorbed 
t’n wiixxr through the circulation and select for stimulation 
or depression the trophic (iiiitritioii-i-arryiiig) nerves or 
the ii list ripped muscular fibre of distant organs, thus influ- 
encing their absorption or their secretions, and finally tend- 
ing to obstruct their secretions or relieve them more 
quickly than the ordinary nature and course of their spe- 
cial functions would require. 

The potency and kind of action of each drug, therefore, 
will depend, its may he seen in a larger measure than is 
ordinarily imagined, on the media in which the active 
principles or the secondary compounds of that drug may 
lie combined with each other, and will also vary in quan- 
tity as well as quality on the seat and state of combination in 
which they may lie” found at certain stages of vegetable 
growth and perfection. These conditions, again, may be 
modified by the soil, altitude and climate, temperature and 
light of certain regions of the earth where plants will 
naturally grow, and until these are studied, and the enm- 
hiiiatioiis in which they are found in nature more success- 
fully imitated in pharmacy, our knowledge of drugs as 
derived from the conflicting observations of individuals 
viewing each from a different standpoint as regards their 
properties, must remain lamentably deficient and confused. 

On these above grounds, therefore, we clearly perceive 
the absolute necessity of attaching greater value to this 
study of fresh drugs and their trial in controlling di- 
sease as pointed out by Sushruta, and we may confidently 
look to new provings guided by Siisbruta’s descriptions of 
their nature, so far as Indian drugs are concerned, for Va- 
luable aid in our therapeutics of disease. 

Sushnita divided all vegetable drugs into two large 
classes of remedies, in view and recognition of their ulti- 
mate effects mj the human economy during the progress 
of disease, and these, be terms SniixliiH/liiui/n/n (H3im : ft r f) 
or those which evacuate morbid humours, and Sitiix/miittt- 
luvj/ii (tHTtmfl*?; or those which regulate or moderate the 
excessive, action of morbid humours. 

This classification is based on the assumption that di- 
sease consists in nothing more or less than either an inereusi; 
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or diminution ul' certain Jiipndsuf the body, occasioned l»y 
changes in flu: outer media of miiniiil existence such, for 
instance, as air, food, and llic subtler forms of stimuli, e. g., 
light, beat and electricity which sustain the functions and 
structure of bodily organs in a normal slate of health and 
vigor. Siishrulii lived in a time when flic elements of the 
earth were not apparently stiu l icd beyond I hei rsensible influ- 
ence on human existence, and whatever phenomena struck 
him ami his contemporaries with wonder and awe were attri- 
buted to the operation ol inscrutable forces which were 
personified and held to emanate from a higher, creative 
force which was assumed to exercise functions similar to 
inan but in a more transcendent form. He and his con- 
temporaries, including Charaka wlm gives us more prac- 
tical descriptions of the properties of vegetables, had not 
apparently studied the minute changes of structure which 
are caused by disease and re voided alter death, and having 
assumed that the human body was a. iiiieroeosin of all the 
forces exhibited by nature, fell perhaps little necessity to 
impure into the more proximate nature of those forces 
which govern the mechanism of the Imdy. 

Siisliruta has shown in his treatise on the Materia 
Medica nf.tudia a most extensive aeipuiintance with the 
■properties of a. wide range of vegetables, and in reference 
to the t wo large classes of therapeutic remedies, has di- 
vided them into two large groups, in one of which he spe- 
cifies the parts used, and in the. other gives a catalogue of 
groups which influence each so-called humour in prefer- 
ence to t heir action on others. 

We shall take up in this number and consider the first 
class only, specifying the parts used in the treatment of 
disease. 

They were all supposed to lie evaeuants of bile, hut 
some of t hem act indirectly on increasing the sweat or 
perspiration also. They arc as follows: — 

KVAt'UANTS oE BILK AND Ml.hjUS. 




/‘mils, 

A llh'jil. 

,, Jfl'HHUlhll-’t 

U;sl„nndim 3T5HT r T65t. 

,, Dh'iiiHiryxcu OTRfST, 

,, h'nhcilli'iiM undetermined 
,, S'lit/tii/m rjTni. 

„ \ iihniiln 

„ r; jr ,hr TlT5?r. 

- *ppn. 

(>r Slnyivo,) 


lUtiniitn’l "tiM'*. 

Ilandia diimctorum. 
Wright in antidysenterica. 
( 'uenniis ( 'olocynthis. 
I.agcuaria Vulgaris. 

Ac 1 1 rym i thus Aspern. 

Sirissa (Mimosa). 

Embelin rihes. 

Piper loiigiim. 
l’ongamia ( llabra. 

M i irynga I’terygoKperma, 




•x of fruit* "ini li 

dtrtrsl. 

liITTf?. 
IJTCh. 


■v ( suecus and Ibli.) 


I.ulln Amaru. 
Minmsa t 'oecii 
Sirissa Mimosa. 


^ sbvm 1 ( '.) (,'ueumis ( tolocynthis. 


Koshalakec, 

Snplida. 

Shankhini 
I )eviulali. 

Ixaravallee. 
iJingu or Bal- i 
hika (from ( 

B.ilkli in A I- i 

gluuiistan.) ) 

, J’nlji unit Jt.VVtl nil* if sen/* or Fruit*. 


5FiT5ft. 


Momordica Charantii. 


.Ferula as 


ietida. 


Daiili. 

%7f55. 

Urostignm Volubile. 

Dravnfili. 

$TC. 

Euphorbia tiruealli. 

Yishiinika. 

9 

? 

Uaviikshi. 

3T-7T55. 

Citrullus Coloeynthis. 
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Uhliagahi. 'TCWt, tm^.Roiircin Santaloides. 
Tresnooka. Wf* (>™^) [ " lWce " H 

Suviiniakslieerec§^ n| ^b 


I'ooga. 
Hnreetakee. 
Amalaka. 
Vibhcotakce. 
Chaturangal <i 


'Fttrat, gVtO. Are, 
31 f 7%/ 


( Kaxh: F. I. 
Polannsia feliua. 


baghu nilee.j ifr^rfrr^ sft. 


( kitccliii. 

Tennmalia ehelmli. 
Phyllantlms eniblica. 
Termiiialia hellerica, 
^(PTSrT'Tr ) I]"""iea cerulea. 

| (Clitoria ternata). 


Antgvndha 
Eruuda. 
I’ooteeka. 
Saptaeehada. 
or Saplapariij 
A rk a. 

Jutishmatcc. 


jrfs 

3f?3f. 


| } Udiwlnw paineiilata. 


j. (Jat harloearpus fistula. 

Rieinus (,'ommmiis. 
Pongamia. glabra. 

( Seeds and juice of Alsloliia 
( Seholaris. 

(Jaloliupis gigautea. 


Till-: JJA/iOX <l« J’OTFT, I /'•n.F.T.S. 

By II. S. Ui.roiT. 

I'rvsMclit of Llie 'riiu<.o»|,liic:cl Sotuly. 

At t lie foundation of the Thcosophical Society its incm- 
hership w:is divided into the three classes of Active, 

( !orrcspoiidiiig and Honorary Fellows. The diploma of 
Honorary Fellow, was to be conferred only Upon such persons 
as bad contributed in an eminent degree to the advance- 
ment of Psychological science. Since that rule was ifdop- 
ted this diploma lias been voted but twice — once to a 
certain mystic of Western birth but. long Eastern associa- 
tion, whose name it is not, permissible to divulge but 
whose occult knowledge and personal characteristics can 
only lie compared with those of that marvel of the ItStli 
( Viitury, the Count de St, (Sermain, and now upon an 
illustrious Frenchman — the Baron Jules Denis du Potet. 
In accepting from us this mark of homage Baron du 
Potet confers distinction upon the Theosophicnl Society. 
The expression of liis sympathy in our work and approval 
of our designs, when couched in such terms as lie employs 
in the letter to the Society's Corresponding Secretary, 
gives a definite value to the diploma of every Active and 
Corresponding fellow. For, foremost among the great Wes- 
tern psychologists of this century stands this Apostle of 
Magnetic Science. He, mole than any other European 
experimentalist lias sounded the depths of human nature, 
and made easy the com prehension of the secret thought of 
the Indian sages. For the mysteries of man and of nature 
can only be seen, studied ami understood, by the deve- 
loped faculties of the soul ; and Mesmerism, or Animal 
Magnetism, is the science of that part of us which we 
Western people clumsily call the Soul. In attempting 
to teach our young Indian members the meaning of In- 
dian philosophers, we have begun by showing theoretically 
and ex peri men hilly what Magnetism is. And the Baron 
dn Potet. has done more than any living man of tlie past 
century to show what are the possibilities of human mag- 
netism. The scientific world lias honored him in degree, 
though far less than his deserts, while still alive; after 
his death, monuments will lie raised to him which will 
hear the lardy ciilogiums witheld until then through 
envy or moral, cowardice. So is it always, and 8ain tine 
expressed a real truth when he wrote, 'The penalty of 
greatness is isolation.’ 


* This (limit wsis imt hitherto identified. and neither Dr. Oodya Chntida, 
nor the writer on this article in Waring » Indian I’lmrmncofneht seem t«J 
ho certain «»u this point. The i»h»nt is however mimed similarly both in 
the Sanskrit ami in the mod on i Latinised name after the character of it* 
flowers. 
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Our new colleague, who recently celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday, has been practising therapeutic magnetism 
for about sixty years, and during this time has healed 
more sick persons and achieved more marvellous cures, than 
perhaps any physician of our days. His benevolent spirit 
has made him devote his noble powers to this object rather 
than figure as a mere wonder-worker, although in this res- 
pect he stands without a peer. Those who would satisfy 
their curiosity upon this point and who can read brunch, 
should consult an 8vo. work of his, published in 1821 at 
Paris, entitled 1 Expose des experiences publiqims sur In 
Magnetism, faites a 1’ Hbtol-Dieu on .1820.’ It may he 
found in any European public library. 

Baron dn Potet is descended from the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, that, is to say, from one of the greatest, and most illus- 
trious families of France ; but his own eminence as a man 
of science, and especially ns a benefactor ot suffering hu- . 
inanity, confers a lustre upon his name which no quartered 
shield or family escutcheon can add to. May he see yet. 
many more natal days dawn upon him, before he pays t hat 
tribute to death which is exacted from ns all at our ap- 
pointed times. The age enn better spare many a younger 
man. 

Following, is a translation of the text of his letter ac- 
cepting tin* diploma of our society: 

Pun*: hks Platan ks. 

M a Ison' i>ks Bains, 

Nice ( . l//)cs Maritime^), 

I Jih l>eccmhrr 1ST!). 

Madam k, 

It is with extreme gratification that I have learnt of 
the existence of your Society. 

To seek after the truth in that cradle-land where it was 
once honoured, to cultivate it. for the happiness of all, to 
bring out in full splendour this ray of the divine power, — 
this is to labor for Immunity, and to remind the world that 
a divine Power exists, and that man possesses in himself 
a ray of this Power by means of which lie can remount to 
the very source. Some day all men, hy perfecting their inner 
selves, will become seers. • 

Thanks, an hundredfold, for the honour which your 
Society has done me. I accept with a great joy the diplo- 
ma of 1 louorury Fellow of the Theosuphical Society, 

Receive me then as one. closely identified with your 
labors, and rest assured that, the remainder of my life 
will he consecrated to the researches that your great 
Indian sages have opened out for ns. 

Accept, dear Madame, the. record of my pledges and 
my hopes. 

(K.I.) BARON du POTKT, 


HAMAH KUAN “ PJfXNI .” 

There died, some three or four yearn ago, in a jail in the. 
N. W. P. a man whose performances as a juggler, or, as 
some claim, a sorcerer, must, have outdone all that is ascribed 
to our modern spiritualistic mediums. He was a Moham- 
medan by faith, and azalea or warrior hy social rank ; 
about .‘10 or .‘hi years of age, thin, dark complexion, mode- 
rately stout, and of medium stature. From nu older man 
of his faith ho had at some time learnt, or is supposed to 
have learnt, the secret of power over the iljhnn, or ele- 
mental spirits or goblins, as Aladdin, of romantic memory, 
did before him. At many different places in the presence 
of many witnesses, his wonders were performed. He re- 
quired neither darkness, nor ‘ cabinets,’ nor the singing of 
hymns. He would go to any stranger’s house, and do his 
feats in broad daylight; without apparatus or confederates. 
At a recent conference at Allahabad between Col. Olcott. 
and certain learned natives, this man was the subject of 
conversation and the following facts were elicited : 

Statement of Sri Amjnilram Shashi of llohihinnl. 

I put 1 {assan Khan at Alighur some 8 years ago. | f »> 
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was a man of depraved habits, a drunkard and debauchee, 
and at the time of my meeting him he was living with 
some nuuteh girls. The performances J witnessed were at 
the private house of Rajah Jai Kishomlass, C.S.I., now 
Deputy Collector at Cuwnpore. It was in day-light. 
Among other feats, I remember that he ordered a third 
party, a gentleman and not an acquaintance of his, to 
collect from several persons present their finger rings, 
he himself not touch! off them. Three were given. The 
gentleman was then instructed to throw them into the 
house-well. He did so. Hassan then walked to an orange 
five, plucked a large fruit, and ealling fora knife, cut. if. 
open, and from the inside took out the. three rings, which 
until (hat moment had not been in his hands. 

Statement oj Jiiihit GiciUiacihil, Assistant So pcriatcnihnt 
of Police, N. IF. P. 

This same experiment. I saw performed at my own house 
at Bareilly. Hassan was then confined in the. lunatic asylum 
hut the power was apparently not impaired. 1 obtained 
permission from the medical officer in charge of the asylum, 
nndHivssau was brought to my house, direct from the asy- 
lum, hy the cluiprassies or keepers who watched him. It 
was perhaps 2 o’clock i*. M., and 1 had gathered a number 
of friends i.o witness the performance. Nothing specially 
strange could lie noticed in his face, nor did he make any 
Ceremonies, lmt when wo told him we were ready for him 
begin, he crossed the' hall’* and standing mi the threshold 
of aside room, raised his hands backwards above his head 
so .os to conceal them temporarily from mir view, and the 
next minute bringing them down again, showed us a large 
pomolo.j- In the same way he produced a number of 
other fruits, some, as 1 remember, out of season, and some 
from a distance, as, for instance, grapes that grow in ( alnil. 
He then in like manner produced for us toys for the children, 
and last of all did the feat with the rings. In this instance 
he himself collected the rings, hut when we expressed sonic 
apprehension lest our property should go lo Fatal, or the 
Christian hell, lie laughingly told me to take them into my 
own hand and throw them into my Well. I looked wist- 
fully at my own costly ring which was among the number, 
hut. finally concluded to see the thing through at all hazards. 
Sol went out. to the well and cast, the jewels in and saw 
them sink in the water. Homing hack into ihe hall, I re- 
ported to Hassan what. I liu.l done. Thereupon he again 
placed himself ill the doorway, raised his hands as before, 
muttering his charm or mentram — which I omitted men- 
tioning before — and in. ’in instant held out for mir inspection 
an orange. It. was cut open, and — there were our rings 
packed snugly inside and quite uninjured, 


/uUOASrUJAN/S.V . I X/i T/IKosopin: 

Bv KllAltSKD.ll N. fvKKItV At, 

ltinvinllii;' Secretary Tlicosn|.lilual Society ( Knslorn Division ] 

Just as the oldest religious teachings of the Hindus 
are. contained in the Vedas, so the most, ancient reli- 
gious teachings of the Zor.mstrians are embodied in the 
Zend Avasta or, more properly, those portions of the 
Avasta which are distinguished as the Gut Inis. These 
portions are ascribed directly to Zaratlmstrn or Zoroaster, 
as the (Reeks called him, while the oilier parts of the 
’ Avasta were the writings of his disciples mid followers. 
“The relationship” says Dr. Martin Ihmg “of the Avasta 
language to the most ancient Sanskrit, the so called 
Vedic dialect, is as close as that of the different, dialects 
of the Greek language (rt'Iolie, Ionic, Doric, or Attic) to 
each other. The languages of the sacred hymns of the 
Brahmans, and of those of the Parsis, are only the two 
dialects of the two separate tribes of one and the same 


* Tl.o ‘ liiiH* is Hie lanro central apartment in every i'n-t Imli.in l.nii-o 
ill wl.ieli tin) family life is p;e-..|. .Small mums f<ivu i’ul.. it fmm tliu ..j.l,.,, 
1' A fruit as large as a large nneUinelmi. 
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nation. As the lonians, Dorians, .Eolians, &o., were 
different tribes of the Greek nation, whose general name 
was Hallenes, so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis were 
two tribes of the nation which is called A ri/ns- both in the 
Veda and Zend Avasta.” 

The close relationship thus seen in language and na- 
tionality also existed in respect of religious truths. Pure 
Yndeism and pure Zoroastrianism are one. Zoroastrianism 
sprang up as a reformatory revolution against the corrup- 
tions and superstitions which had obscured the primitive 
Vodic truths, and which stood in the place of the pure old 
religion to serve the purposes of priestcraft and despotism. 
Zoroaster did in the far off aid iquil-v what, the great and 
saitly Budlia did after him, and what the hemic. Swami 
Davanand Saraswati does in our own times. Zoroaster was 
called “ the famous in Airyana Vue jo,” i. e. “ the famous 
in the Aryan home.” Exiles from the old Aryan home, 
ignorant of the old Aryan wisdom, forgetful of the closest 
relationship, these two branches in course of ages grew 
more and more separated and estranged from one another. 
The comparative study of languages and of religions has 
had to a certain extent, the effect of bringing them to- 
gether. But it is necessary to dive deeper. To the in- 
vestigation and expounding of the hidden and oeenll. 
truths which assuredly are treasured in (he sacred writings 
of the Hindus anil the Parsis, is left, llie lot of nailing into 
permanent religious concord, the present direct descendants 
of the oldest human family; and this great, work the 
Theosophical Society has prescribed to itself, and to a very 
good extent already accomplished. 

The European nations Mist became ncipiainled with the 
contents of the Zoroaslrian Scriptures through the French 
translation of Ampietil I )n perron. Sir William Jones could 
not persuade himself to believe that the writings as re- 
presented by the French translation could belong to “ the 
celebrated Zoroaster.” Kant was disappointed to find 
there was no philosophy traceable in these writings. And 
’ot, the most learned of the ancient Greeks and the Homans- 
icld Zoroaster, and Ids teachings in the highest veneration. 
Zoroaster as spoken of by tln-m appears' ns a. demi-god, 
most profound in learning, — the ‘bright star’ among men, 
one to whom nature had revealed all her secrets, master 
of the deepest mystic lore, the head of the Magi— (he great 
magicians. “The great lame,” says Hr. llaug, “which 
Zoroaster enjoyed, even with the ancient Greeks and Bo- 
mans id 10 were so proud of tln ir mi n ho ruive/ mol wis- 
dom, is a sufficient proof of the high and pre-eminent posi- 
tion he must once have occupied in tin- liistoiy of the 
progress of the human mind.”- The translation ofAn- 
ipietil Du perron was, however, imperfect, and inaccurate. 
Wc are now in possession of translations by Bimmuf, 
Speigel, and Hang, which are pronounced to lie suffi- 
ciently accurate and scientific. But evi n in tin so we can 
hardly find things which could have dcsci veil the high pane- 
gyrics bestowed by the Greek and Homan philosophers. 
What inference then do these facts suggest ? Either that 
men like Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, Hciinippos, Plutarch 
and Pliny, who lived nearer the time of Zoroaster than 
ourselves, and who studied and wrote so much about tbc 
Zoroastrinn writings win n those writings were almost 
wholly preserved and well understood in Peisia, fmnud a 
wrong estimate of Zoroaster and Zoroastrinn writings, or 
that the meaning we at, present make of these writings is 
not correct. 1 he latter seems to he the more reasonable 
conclusion. 

It is said of Plato’s writings that, t.lu ■re arc many parts the 
real meaning of which is different from what appears to be. 
In the Acndemi lie taught the mysteries the knowledge of 
which could only he imparted to the initiates. When he 
had to write about these mysteries lu* wrote so as to con- 
vey to t he vulgar a, different and often absurd meaning, the 
real meaning being intelligible only to the initiates who 
possessed the key to the reading. The Egyptian Hiero- 
phants hid their mysteries under the hieroglyphics. The 
Hosicrueiaiis and other mystic philosophers of the middle 
ages adopted similar device to keep away from the vulgar 


and the undeserving the great occult and mystic truths of 
which they were the masters. May not the same be the 
case with regard to the Zoroastrism writings ? 

The following passage from Hr. Hang’s learned essays 
is highly suggestive on this point : 

« Zoroaster exhorts his party to respect and revere the 
Afigra, i. e., the Angiras of the Vodic hymns, who form- 
ed one of the most ancient and celebrated priestly families 
of the ancient, Aryans, and who seem to have been more 
closely connected with the ante-Zoroastrian form of the 
Parsi religion than any other of the later Brahnianical fami- 
lies. These Angiras are often mentioned together with 
the Atharvans or fire-priests (which word, in the form 
lithrava, is the general name given to the priest cnst6 in 
the Zend-Avesta), and both are regarded in the Vodic 
literature as the authors of the Athnrvavedn which is 
railed the Veda, of the Atliarvangiras, or the Atharvann, 
or A ngirasa Veda, /. the Veda of the Atharvans nr Angi- 
ras. This work was for a long time not acknowledged as 
a proper Veda, hv the Brahmans, because its contents, 
which consist chiefly of spells, charms, curses, mantras for 
killing enemies, Ac., were mostly foreign to the three other 
Vedas, which alone were originally required for sacrifices. 
On comparing its contents with some passages in the 
Yaslits and Vondidad, we discover a great similarity. 
Although a close connection between the ante-Zoroastrian 
and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion can hardly lie 
doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the Mm/mil 
juirt, irldc/i mis Miered In/ the undent <i reels to he the rerif 
xiihxfoiire mot not nee nj the Aorooxt non rehi/ion, , 

And a. closer view of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Zoroastrinn religion, e. </. the Afringau and more especi- 
ally the Ijashnc ceremonies, go to confirm that what the 
ancient. ( frocks believed was the truth. It is not possible 
within the space of the present article to describe in 
detail these ceremonies. A full account of them is given 
in l)r. Hang’s Essays, pages 304 ot seq. Unless these 
ceremonies cap he accounted for as being for some spiritual 
or occult, purpose, their performance seems to be quite a 
farce. We know on the authority of the author of the 
‘ Dal iist.au ' that, Akhar the Great, the celebrated Mogul 
Emperor of India, was a great enquirer of religious truths. 
He had assembled in his court the learned men of all the 
different faiths, — Mahoinedans of all sects, Hindus, Jews, 
Christians, and Zoroastrians. There were frequent public 
discussions between these doctors, each striving to up-hold 
the superiority of his own faith. And as the result, of all 
these discussions and researches, he formed a new religious 
sect, called Haiti, introduced a new era. called 1 la hi , and, 
says Anthony Trover in his synopsis of the Dahistan, “ the 
months were regulated according to the mode of Iran, and 
fourteen festivals established in concordance with those of 
Zoroaster’s religion. It was to this ancient Persian creed, 
that he gave the preference, having been instructed in its 
sacred tenets and practices by a. learned fire-worshiper 
who had joined him, and from hooks which were sent to 
him from Persia and Kirman. He received the sacred 
tire, and committed it to the faithful hands of Abiilfnzil, 
his confidential minister : the holy flames of Zardusht 
blazed again upon the alters of ,- I da, and after a sepa- 
ration of many centuries, Persians and Indians were 
reunited in a common worship.” 

Is it possible that- a sovereign so wise, and one who had 
taken such pains to inform himself carefully of the merits 
of the different faiths, and who had before him each faith 
mercilessly criticised and analysed by its opponents, could 
have given his preference to the Zoronstrian religion, if its 
rites and ceremonies were a farce, or at best were unin- 
telligible, and if its writings lia-1 no more meaning than 
we at present understand, — meaning that the merest 
school-liny can now-a-days well afford to sneer at ? No ; 
Zoroastrian religion is a mystery. How shall the vail lie 
lifted -up to show us what is behind ? We believed not 
in mysteries, we believed not in occult and spiritual 
potencies. The era of this disbelief is past,. That mar- 
vellous work of this century, ‘ Isis Unvailed,’ establishes 
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beyoiul a doubt for every unbiased and unprejudiced 
thinker that there is a universe with vast powers beyond 
what we know as the physical. Truths regard nig this 
universe and powers, as men in different times and places 
come to know, they locked up in mysteries, in order to 
save them from falling into the hands of the impure and 
the selfish. Happily what these mysteries guard is not 
yet lost to the knowledge of men. These truths are known 
to some mighty few, the great initiates and adepts m 
India and elsewhere. The Theosophioal studies have for 
their aim and object the acrpiisition of these truths, and 
the special interest that a Zoroastrian has in these studies 
and investigations is that they will throw light upon the 
mystery which enshrouds his own glorious faith, and reveal 
the teachings of the great Bactriau sage in their true 
essence. 

As an instance illustrating in some small way what is 
thus possible, w r e may quote the following verse from 
gat ha Ustnvuiti : 

* ‘ 12. Ami when Thou earnest to instruct me, and 
taughtest me righteousness; then Thou gavest me Thy 
command not to appear without having received a reve- 
lation, before the angel Sraoslia, endowed with the mil- 
lion' rli/fihiHtxiH'M whit/i nun / im/iiirt i/uhc riii/iti'niin tliiinjs 
to tlw tiro friction icuoiIk (by imams of which the holiest 
fire, the source of all good things in the creation, is pro- 
duced) for the benefit (of nil •things), shall have come to me.” 

Like almost all the passages in the llstliiis this pas- 
sage is very unintelligible, and the portion in italics is 
especially so. Zoroaster seems to say that he wsis for- 
bidden to appear on liis mission in the public till he. 
had received inspiration and was visited by Smash whose 
sublime righteous was to impart righteous things “ to 
the two friction woods.” As Dr. Hang explains by the 
parenthetical clause which he interposes in this verse, 
the phrase “ the two friction woods” is specially men- 
tioned as denoting the means by which fin; — the must 
sacred element in Zoroastrian worship — is produced. But 
Zoroaster’s was not the age in which fire was first dis- 
covered by the accidental friction of two pieces of wood, 
as is supposed to have been the way in which it become 
known to tho savages. The prominence, therefore, with 
which this mode of producing fire is mentioned, .needs 
some explanation. Besides, how can righteous tilings he 
imparted to two pieces of wood by tin; friction of which tiro 
is produced ? And again how can the imparting of righte- 
ous things to the two pieces of wood furnish Zoroaster 
with the necessary qualifications to go on his mission ( 
We fail to see our way through these difficulties. Let us 
see now if the hints given in the article headed ‘ ( 'mss and 
Fire,” in the 'T hkosoi’HIST for Nov. last, do not throw a 
ray of light on these difficulties. Let us ponder carefully 
these passages in the article. 

“ Perhaps the most, widespread and universal’ among the 
symbols in the old astronomical systems, which have pass- 
ed down the stream of time! to our century, and have left 
traces everywhere, in the Ohristian religion as elsewhere 
— are the ( Voss and Kim — tlm latter, the emblem of the 
sun. The ancient, Aryans had them both as tho symbols 
of Agni. Whenever tlm ancient Hindu devotee desired to 
worship Agni — says K. Burmnif — he arranged two pieces 
of wood in the form of a cross, and, by a peculiar whirling 
and friction obtained fire for his sacrifice. As a symbol, it 
is called Swnxticu, and as an instrument manufactured out 
of a sacred tree and in possession of every Brahmin, it is 
known as - I rani.'' 

If then, we find these two — the dross and the Fire — so 
closely associated in tlm esoteric .symbolism of nearly every 
nation, it is because on the combined powers of the two 
rests the whole plan of the universal laws. In astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, in the wlmlu range of natural philoso- 
phy in short, they always come out as the invisible cause 
and the visible result ; and only metaphysics and alchemy 

* Essays on tho Sncretl Writing.**, ami Helicon of the Pni>is, hy 

Mfti'tin Hmiif 1'H I*. Cairo 1.”. 


(metachemistry) can fully ami conclusively solve the 
m vs t er ion s m ea n i n g. ' ’ 

“ Tlm central point, or the great central sun nl the Kos- 
mos, as the Kabul ists call it, is the Deity. It, is the point 
of intersection between the two great, conflicting powers, — • 
tlm centripetal and centrifugal forces.” 

“Plato calls the universe a “ blessed god" which was 
made in a circle and decussated in t lm form of tlm letter X.” 

“ In Masonry tlm Royal Arch degree retains the cross as 
the triple Egyptian Tati.” 

May we not after reading t bests passages conclude that 
what is meant by “ the two friction woods" is the same as 
that meant by the Hindu Smmtiru "r Antiii, or the < V» of 
tlm Fabulists, or The Egyptian Tun. As among tlm Hindus, 
" the two friction woods” were used to obtain fire tor certain 
ceremonies, and the cross made of “the two woods” was 
with Zoroaster what A rani was with the Bralnnin, and as 
such possessed the efficacies of what maybe called a magic 
wand in the hand of Zoroaster. Understood in this light 
it becomes intelligible how the virtues of “ the two friction 
woods” could have furnished Zoroaster with qualifications to 
go on his mission of a prophet. This ivniindsusof the an- 
alogous ease of Moses with Ids magic rod. The ulxive in- 
terpretation — i.r. that, the- instrument, indicated by “ the 
two friction wood ” is the same ms tin- Arnni.Mi the hand ot 
the Brahmin — comes to he most happily continued when we 
find out the word in Zend Avnsta which Dr. Hang trans- 
lates as " the t wo friction woods.” That word is llmm, the 
dative dual of which is llinuf/nn : l{miu\w Zend Avnsta, and 
Aruni in Sanscrit. 

Just as Jtimii resembles Aruui, may we lie permitted to 
suppose that Tai in the Zoroastrian rites resembles the Tan ] 
Tai are the twigs of a particular sacred tree (now not known) 
which the Zoroastrian Mohad is required to keep in his 
hand when performing the most sacred ceremonies of 
Ijasne and Durum And may we say that Ilium in the 
hand of Zoroaster. Anmi in the hand of the Brahmin, 
and Tun among the Egyptians, is preserved in the Till 
that the Midiad at tlm present day holds in his hand 
when performing the sacred ceremonies of his faith ? 
But tin; wand in the hand of the Mohad of the present 
day has lost its virtues, because the key to the mysteries 
of the Zoroastrian faith is lost. Perhaps t here are some 
even now to whom Zoroastrianism is not a dumb 
mystery: unknown to the world they hold in their 
faithful keeping the sacred trust. We know with better 
certainty that there are men to whom the Brahmi- 
nieal, Egyptian, and Kahalistie mysteries have given up 
their secrets. The knowledge of tlm one elucidates 
the other, and viewed from this stand-point, what new 
and sublime meaning tlm sacred words of the Zend 
Avasta may not unfold. The (lallias which are understood 
to he Zoroaster's own composition or that of his imme- 
diate disciples, have hitherto completely battled the 
attempts ef all scholars to make any consistent meaning 
out of them. This may no longer he t he ease if wo seek 
help towards tlmir interpretation, in tlm right quarters, 
which have hitherto been sadly neglected. 


TliK Emichation Riituuns.— The emigration returns for 
October show a remarkable increase in tlm number of emi- 
grants from Liverpool. The total number of emigrants 
sailing from the Mersey to tlm United States, British 
North America, Australia, South America, East and West 
Indies, China and the West. Coast of Africa was 
no fewer than I .">,002 emigrants, being 7,2oS 
above the figures of the corresponding month of 1878. Of 
the number, 8,028 were English, 1 ,7-”* 1 Irish, 200 Scotch, 
4,04.') foreigners, and 440 whose nationality was not known. 
The emigrants to the United States were 1 1,72!) in num- 
ber, being more than double all tlm others put together. 
Another had season in Croat Britain would enormously 
increase this exodus to the fertile and the West. 
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AN INDIAN .ETIIWWA T. 

Bv Baiii.i Kuisiina Lnhua Sanhyau 

Tn the November issue of this journal I reail an inte- 
restin'; m tide on Yoga Volga by K. T. S. . ' . lmsed u|H»n 
the SUhlh is of Bhagwan Sri Krishna. It is of roiirse well 
known to Hindu readers that although the Yoga philnso- 
1 >] i v was first taught hy Patanjali in times inuneinorial, 
yet the subject was not more fully discussed elsewhere 
than in the thcnlngistir discourses hel, ween Sri Krishna and 
his friend Arjiina ( ‘ Cieeta’, chapter vm.) Indeed it is 
true that in the course of time this Yoga Vi Ah go has 
been entirely lost, to us, and in the present sceptical age of 
Materialism it, is almost, imposihle to have even a concep- 
tion of that philosophy. But, if we. are to believe the sa- 
cred writings of Hindu sages, it is ipiite clear that the 
Siddhis A uinm and MohhiUi pertain to the conditions of 
even the physical body (as was manifest in Viral Jlupa 
thirnhouo (‘ ( I’eela’ chap. XI.) and licit! I differ from 
the contributor l'\ T. S. though I follow him in other 
respects.* 

As to the other Siddhi, Laghinia , which that, writer 
says, pertains to the physical as widl as to the astral body, 
I can hear in v |n»rsoiinl testimony to the phenomenon. 
About 80 years ago, whilst I was a little boy of ten at 
Benares, I saw an old relative of mine, Amarchand Mai- 
treya, who was widely known throughout Benares, prac- 
tising Yoga Dial ratio. This venerable old gentleman could 
raise his body in the air about, a foot, ami a half from 
the ground, and remain so suspended for more than a quar- 
ter of nn hour. Myself and his two grandsons who were 
of about the same age with me, out of curiosity and child- 
ish inquisitiveness sometimes asked him the secret of this 
phenomenon, and I have a distinct, recollection that he 
said that, hy Ixamhhtd: Yoga (suspension of breath) the 
human body becomes lighter than the surrounding air and 
thus it .llont-s upon it. To our small minds this explana- 
tion seemed quite satisfactory, for it was not. only reason- 
able but scientific too, that according to the laws of Dyna- 
mics the atmospheric pressure <>n the body being ascer- 
tained to hi! I .'12 Ihs. upon every square inch, any process 
of complete inhalation and exhalation of air would produce 
an elfect, of giavitation and levitation which the Hindu 
philosophers, call (larimo and Lagh ima respectively. 

* A ; Ual>n Krulnin in tv rut It »* impossible to so inflate 

ilio extremities of tlio Im inn u liody \villi **im)*lo nil* ns to i-niiSjMi. t^1lo:it 

own of llmt «le»iMi*r element If lie will Imt lliiuro to himself ii vessel of nnv 
iiintnriiil «* <Ioiiso ii* Imiiiiiiii mid botie, lille*l ever no coinpnctly witli 
iMiniiH'ii air and left lylnjr "ii Ilio ^rmiml, ho will see that. hi* theory of 
iidhrohm y is mitnmble : for. just u- tho vessel in «|»te*iion would lie «»»» the 
eronnd where nlaced an iiidotinito time without Mumiii" tho *lbihu**t ten- 
dency to ti<e, so would the ascetic * bn.lv, Ummu/Ii pm. i pel full of :»»r front 
crown to t**c« No, there »* another enu*e for tlii* n*| limitary and it the 
ono dO'O’i i’i»od hy K.T.S. .‘.a* '• altered |M»hirity.” Tho system of inhala- 
tion* and exhalations prmtUe.l in Yoga elfect this pnlaric chnn^o hy altera- 
tion* jiroiitieed, of both a physinlnjricnl and p*yeh«'lo«_rical character 

The I la hit i* a l*o mistaken in KUpposinir that thi* l*o»ly of Mesh can he 

*cd Into one inliiiite^iiual atomic point liko a di:imond «naii». Ixjt him icflect 
hut one instant the nntme of hiopln^tie matter and he will sec the 

fnct ns it i* It is the innerself which, hy virtue of it -= ethereal nature and 
it* relationship to tho all-pervading 4 Amina Mmidi* or Wmld Knnl, is 
capable of exhibitin'; the pm|icrtiis of .1 and Anything in 

Atynn literature seeming to convey a contrary idea may he at once taken 
ll* ’figurative language iiilcmUal to lx.* iimlerstnoil only hy tho *■#>. Tho 
who wrote these honk* were adept* in pay chol orient science, and wo 
must ikk take them to hove hoen ignorant of its plainest laws. 

/'iHtfscri/if, 9 

Since the h1h>vo was in lype a letter ha* hceii received from Dr. Hajen- 
drahlla Mitm, IjIiD, of Calcutta in which he give* hi* recollection* of the 
tutor Yogi who wan tho victim of tho nhovo «lc*cribc«l iitoxeus:d»le hmta* 
lity. Dr I’aiendi AUda rays : “ I wn* at school then— it was 4f» years ago, 
hut 1 remember going to hoo tho ancotle To tho l»est of my numtory he 
npponretl a man of middle ngo f in excellent health, dark eomplexionod, 
and of average Mature, lie was sealed in calm repose with hi* eyes 
closed and hi* limh* stiffened in catalepsy. Smell ing-sal is applied to Ids 
nostrils produced no porccidihlo elfect on him. He was brought, 1 do not 
know how, from the Sunderhaii jungle* where lie wn* found hy some 
wood cutter* When I saw him 1 was told that lie had eaten nothing 
sincu he Imd heen brought, hut hi* appearance was that of a well-fed 
person, tending to fatness. I heard afterwards that he had been roused 
from hi* simnbf/ii and made to eat and drink (wine) freely. Ilo died of 
dysentery brought on hy l his iutemporance lint of this, however I have 
lio personal know ledge. I saw him for about n ijnartcr of an hour. I had 
run away from school, without the knowledge of my parent*, to satisfy 


I have not ronie across the proper theory of Avima and 
Muh ima, hut if tho other two Siddhis were possible to the 
conditions of tlm physical body, I do not see any reason to 
disbelieve the other two as mentioned in the Bhagvata- 
gita above quoted. BhagwAn Sri Krishna, however, 
says to Arjunn that he ( Avion) will n°t ho able to 
lieliold him in this Itupa (Mnhiina) with these eyes, 
nnd therefore f^| 1* URPTR'-IC (“Geo ta” chap. 

IX. versi! 8), and here hy the words I understand 

|TR or “‘knowledge." It is therefore quite clear that with 
the knowledge of the Yoga Yitlga Arjun really saw tho 
Blmgavan in his rV^RlT “thousand heads, thousand eyes, 
thousand feet, St e. Sic. Sic." 

Your seopt.ie readers may not readily believe in the 
power of suspension of breath for a eonsiderahle time, 
hut for their benefit I shall mention a ease, which really oc- 
curred some 88 years ago in the metropolis of dnlcuttn. 
Tin* discoverer was a ( 'hrist.ian anil an Englishman by 
birth, and the story as narrated to me goes on to say that 
a Mr. dunes, wlm was an iron manufacturer at, Howrah, 
one day with a party of workmen went, to tho jungles of 
Sunderhans (the Delta of the (•aligns) to cut, fuel. Hav- 
ing entered the forests ho discovered from a. distance three 
iiien seated in a ] vesture of devotional meditation. 
Upon hearing t hem, two of the devotees disappeared in the 
midst, of n sudden dust -cloud hut, the third did not and 
could not. leave his position, as his thighs were ent wined 
with the roots of n banian tree under which be had taken 
his seat. Our ('liristian adventurer went nearer and 
nearer, and found the Yogi in a state of coma, his eyes 
shut, his right hand fastened with the Brnhmanieal sacred 
thread made of .skin, and the great finger of his left hand 
indicating the or the ordinal number of stR. The ba- 
nian roots were dissevered and the Yogi was brought into the 
metropolis as though a statue. In Mr. Jones’ compound lie 
was kept for 18 days, and many thousand men women and 
children went thither to see him. But no change was 
found in him. Ultimately the Baja of Tilt 11 Kailas, on 
whose property the Yogi was found, brought him to his 
house, and many attempts were made to bring him to his 
senses, lie was thrown in the tide of the flanges with a 
rope fastened to his body, and there submerged four days 
and nights. A llerwurds the services of Dr. O’Shaughnossy 
were ealled for, who administered carbonate of salt (*ir.) 
in its crude stabi which made the Yogi open his eyes. Oil 
seeing around him the scene, his eyes flooded with tears 
and lie exclaimed “ 1 have not molested any man, why did 
you molest, me.” Shortly after, lie opened his mouth as a 
sign of hunger, and a good deal' of meat and drink was put 
into his mouth, which he mechanically swallowed. Tn the 
course of two months from the date of his return to the 
land of the living, lie was dead. The immediate cause of the 
death being diarrhina produced by an immense quantity of 
unaccustomed meat, and ardent spirits, taken into an empty 
stomach. Your renders who may he very curious to have a 
more authentic account of this Yogi may with advantage 
rummage through the old files of the ‘Friend of India’ of 
that time, or enquire from Dr. Rajcndm Lola Mittrn, still 
living in ( ’alcntta. And as regards Amarchand Moytreyn 
1 can refer you, amongst hundreds of others, to the 
part ners of the house of James I’roudic & (Jo. of Allahabad, 
whose almost next door neighbour the said Moytreya was. 
Allahabad , 27 fh December 1871). 


A writer in “ licinuiun's Farlier Zcitung ” points out that 
tartar-emetic, as used in cotton dyeing, serves not to fix 
the 'aniline colors themselves, lint merely to fasten the 
tannin, thus playing the part ol'an indirect mordant. Water 
in which cotton yarns dyed with aniline colors on a 
mordant of tannin nnd tartar-emetic had been steeped, or, 
especially, boiled, gave distinct indications of antimony 
when tested in the ordinary manners, but the quantity of 
the metallic compound fixed upon the fibre seems far too 
small to have any injurious ofl'ect upon human life. 
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Author of the “Ancient Works of Imliu." 

lndra* is the name of one of these Hindu deities that 
were worshiped more especially in the Yedie period of 
the Aryan religion, hut enjoyed a great legendary popu- 
larity also in the Epic and 1’imiuik periods. In that class 
of Rigveda hymns which there is reason to look upon as 
the oldest portion of Vedic poetry, the character of I mini 
is that of a mighty ruler of the bright firmament, and his 
principal feat is that of Conquering the demon ) r fitr«, a 
symbolical personification of the cloud which obstructs 
the clearness of the sky, and withholds the fructifying 
rain from the earth. In his battles with Vritra, he is there- 
fore described as ‘ opening the receptacles of the waters, 1 as 
‘ cleaving the cloud’ with his ‘far-whirling thunderbolt,’ as 
' casting the waters down to earth,’ and ‘ restoring the sun 
to the sky.’ He is, in consequence, ‘ the upholder ut 
heaven, earth, anil firmament,’ anil the god ‘ who has en- 
gendered the sun and the dawn.’ And since the atmos- 
pherical phenomena personified in this conception are ever 
and ever recurring, 1m is ‘ imdecaying’ and ‘ ever youthful.’ 
All the wonderful deeds of lndra, ’ however, are performed 
by him merely for the benefit of the good, which in the 
language of the Veda means the pious men who worship 
him in their songs, and invigorate him with the offerings 
of the juice of the *oma plant. He is therefore the ‘lord 
of the virtuous,’ and the ‘ disconifitcr of those who neg- 
lect religious rites.’ Many other epithets, which wc have 
not space to enumerate, illustrate the same conception. 
It is on account of the paramount influence which the 
deeds of lndra exercise on the material interests of man, 
that this deity occupies a foremost rank in the Vedic wor- 
ship, and that a greater number of invocations are address- 
ed to him than to any other of the gods. But to under- 
stand the gradual expansion of his mythical character, mid 
his ultimate degradation to an inferior position in the 
Hindu pantheon of a later period, it is necessary to hear 
in mind that, however much the Vedie poets cull India the 
protector of the pious and virtuous, lie is in tlmir songs 
essentially a warlike god, and gradually endowed by ima- 
gination, not only with the qualities of a mighty, hut also 
of a self-willed king. . The legends which represent him in 
this light seem, it is true, to belong to a later class of the 
Rigveda hymns, but they show that the original concep- 
tion of lndra excluded from his nature those ethical con- 
shjerations which in time changed the pantheon of elemen- 
tary gods into one of a different stamp. Whether the idea 
of an incarnation of the deity, which, at the Epic and Pu- 
ranik periods, played so important a part in the history of 
Vishnu, did not exercise its influence as early as the com- 
position of some of the Vedic hymns in honour of India, 
may at least he matter of doubt. He is, for instance, fre- 
quently invoked as the destroyer of cities — of seven, el 
ninety-nine, even of a hundred cities — and he is not only 
repeatedly called the slayer of the hostile tribes which 
surrounded the Aryan Hindus, hut some of the chiefs 
slain by him are enumerated by name. The commenta- 
tors, of course, turn those ‘ robbers’ and their ‘ chiefs’ into 
demons, and their cities into celestial abodes ; hut as it is 
improbable that all these names should he nothing hut 
personifications of clouds destroyed by the thunderbolt of 
lndra, it is, to say the least, questionable whether events 
in the early history of India may not have been associated 
with the deeds of lndra himself; in like manner as, at the 
Epic period, mortal heroes were looked upon as incarna- 
tions of Vishnu, anil ■ mortal deeds transformed into ex- 
ploits of this god.f 


* Derived from tlm Sanskrit lit, wliicli meant * to «mj, to ill*- 

cover,’ bunco literally, ‘lie who sues or discovers,’ snV, Ike iloinx* of ilio 

t Tho attentive reader of t.lio Oliristinn Bible is constantly impressed w ith its 
strong rung m \ tluiiL’o to tlio Aryan uncivil writings, amt since the Hebrews uro a 
far younger nation tlmu tlio Aryas, it is a fair inference tliat if their literature 
was not copied from, it was at least inspired by tho primitivo sublime nmdul. 
Compare the Yedie conception of Iiulra, for instance, ns alike the protector 


Tlio purely regal character of India assumes its typical 
si in] to in the ‘ Aitnreya Brahmami,’ where his installation 
as lord of tho inferior gods is described with much mystical 
detail ; and from that time he Continues to ho the supreme, 
lord of the minor gods, and the typo of a mortal king. 
During the Epic and Puranik poriuds, where ethical con- 
ceptions of the divine powers prevail over ideas based on 
elementary impressions, lndra censes to enjoy the worship 
ho had acquired at flic Vedic time, and his existence is 
rhietl) upheld by the pouts, who, in their turn, however, 
work it out in the most fantastical detail. (If the eight 
guardians of the world, ho is then the one who presides 
over the East, and he is still the god who sends rain and 
wields the- thunderbolt hut poetry is more engrossed by 
the beauty ol his paradise, Ncvriy/o, tho happy abode of 
the inferior gods, and of those pious men who attain it 
alter death in consequence of having, during life, properly 
discharged their religious duties • by the charms of his 
heavenly nymphs, the Apsnra.o, who now and then de- 
scend to earth, to disturb the equanimity of austere peni- 
tents ; by the musical performances of Ids choristers, the 
(lautlharv by the fabulous beauty of his garden, Xan- 
ihiii'i Kuuumi, &c. A remarkable trait in this legendary 
life of lndra is the series of Ids conflicts with Krisna, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, which end, however, in his becom- 
ing reconciled with the more important god. As the god 
who is emphatically called the god of the hundred sacri- 
fices (Sdlnhniiu), lndra. is jealous of every mortal who 
may have the presumption to aim at the performance of 
that number of sacrifices, for the accomplishment of such 
an intention would raise the saeriticcr to a rank equal to 
that which ho occupies. He is therefore ever at hand to 
disturb sacrificial acts which may expose him to the 
danger of having his power shared by another India. 
According to the Puranas, the reign of this god lndra, who 
is frequently also called Sukra, or tho Mighty, does not 
last longer than the first. j\lanir<iritar,i, or mundane epoch. 
After each successive destruction of the objective world, 
a new lndra was created, together with other gods; saints, 
and mortal beings. Thus, the lndra of the second Man- 
wanlara is V i putt chit ; of the third, Sudinti ; of I lie fourth, 
Siri ; uf the tilth, I ilifi.u ; of the sixth, Mtmujnca ; and tho 
lndra of the present age is Vuniutfum. When represent- 
ed in works of art, lndra is generally seen riding on his 
elephant ; and whore ho is painted, lie is covered with 
eyes. The name of the wife of this Hindu deity is III- 
dram or Rudd, 


The Saturday evening lectures at the Library mi Mes- 
merism are becoming very interesting. Several excollent 
sensitives have been found among the Eellnws, whilo nearly 
all the rest show linmistakeuble signs of a magnetic sensi- 
bility which can readily he increased. 



WIki o fcTOr.t nations ami slew miulily Kiues ; fSilmn, Kin;; of tlio 
AmovilO', ami an, Kiii“i f Bn-lian, ami all liie iiiiyili ins nf Canaan, ixxsv. 

S'l n-m nf similar |iassayes miulit lie mint e l In -liaw Mint tlm tlmmler* 
liin'liir;, martial tutelar ilnity i-f the Hebrew.-, ,l.\ll nr .IAIIVK, wbo was 
ft'l'M'lcil 1 ‘V tlio Christians as tlm chief (icrsninre nf tin ir Trinity ami iiiailo 
tlio I'Utitivo father <.f their second iiersonaqu, Jos.is, was utmost it nut 
■jnitu n reminiscence qf the Aryan Jmlra, ;Ed. TIicos.J 
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//,7/A I'lirrt of Pint, oil./ Prrr.i'ilriil of I Vcb/m/tr yn t'n/tn/r ; 

Srni»r Jhir/i/hitl Miuilrr of I If t/moral < 'oonrit of Me Throe- 
Jihhvl Swirfif. 

I low lines man liecomc pure or Imly i How ran lie l»r 
freed from bis many sufferings or sorrows ? 

Man lias to destroy Ids evils by bis good actions — by 

I irartising a morally virtuous life. ( lur l.ord, Omniscient 
biddlia. lias o|iened to us a supreme jHitli (ariyo maggn) 
for sanet ideation ; and, it. consists of eight |Kirts or mem- 
bers, deserilied in detail in many Salma of His Bharma 
(< 'ode of Laws.) 

I i|iiote here a portion from one of those Sutra* ; and, 
let it lw a citation from that which is denominated the 
Sal i i*i/lhii aa Sulla in. 

Kntamnmcn Bhikkhave dukklm-tii r< mI hn-rraini ni-|uiti [ut- 
dA-nriya-saceam ; Ayameva ariyo atthnuigiko nnggo, sey- 
yatlddaiji ; samma-ditthi. sammA-samkap|>o, snmmA-vAcn, 
sainnin-kammaiito, samma-ajivo, sainmA-vAyamo. sanima- 
sa ti, sa 1 1 1 1 na-sa in ii d 1 1 i. 

O Ithikkus ! what is the holy |>ath which ought to be 
walk ?d over, in order to destroy sorrows i 

It is tint urii/u ]mth consist ing of eight lnemlier-itcms 
or eoiii|>oiient |iarticulai-s. And, they are, (1) right Seeing 
or correct Relief (samma ditthi), (2) right Thinking (sam- 
mft sauika|i|Mi), (8) right. Words (s. vAca), (4) right. Actions 
(s. kammanto), (a) right, Living (s. Ajivo), (ti) right Exer- 
tions (s. vayaino), (7) right Recollecting (s. sjiti), and (.S) 
right < 'oln|>osing of the mind — I hr practice of Yoya. 
M:i""'in:il tli.nneiko .«•( I Im" 

" Viriigo settlio > 1 1 in in A I i:t ■■■" 

“ ) >\ i | ti • I o i i;i no il ('iikkliiiinu." 

Of all the Paths, the eight-membered (one) is the silpre- 
Inest ; of the Truths, the four-fold truth is the highest ; of 
the illumnu* (knowledge) Nirvana is the most excellent; 
and, of the bipeds, Buddha is the highest and most su- 
premely exalted and enlightened (Being). 

I. " The right Seeing,” abovemeiitioned as lining a 
component part or an aspect of the supreme luayyo, is 
thus explained at length : — All (Buddha’s) dhunno* are 
divided into foiu parts ; and, they are, (I) sorrows (duk- 
kam), (2) origin of sorrows (dukkha-samiidayo), (3) des- 
truction of sorrows (dukkha-nirodbo), and (4) “ ways and 
means " used for the destruction of sorrows (dukkhu- 
nin idha-gaininl-patipada). 

The right and full eomprehension of these four (facts) 
is what is understood by “ the right Seeing” or “ correct 
Belief." And, this “ right Seeing” or correct Belief is, 
further, viewed under two aspects — worldly, one way, and 
ofcr-worldly, another wa v. flood or bad deeds doffo by one’s 
self, and producing happiness or sorrow, as their respec- 
tive effects reflecting on the doer or doers, together with 
a lielicf that the said doings brought nlmut the said effects 
and a knowledge of them conformable to “ the four veri- 
ties" is “the worldly right. Seeing." The good knowledge 
of the excellent conduct of sentient lieings, who have not 
destroyed their lusts &c„ is “ the worldly right. Seeing” un- 
derstood by the term “ laxihilu-m niiiiijuk-dr'inhli:’ And, 
the other, “ lokottara-sammyak-drishti" (over-worldly right 
Seeing) is obtained by destroying our lusts, passions, anger, 
iVe. and rightly eomprehending what are known as “cattar 
ariya saecAni,” " the four supreme Verities.” 

II. The right Thinking (saniniA samkap]io) compre- 
hends pondering on (nekkhammn-sntnknp|M>), the alian- 
doning of all worldly happiness, all bad desires, lusts, Ac. 
Olid the cherishing of thoughts to live sejiarate from them 


all. (2) Avvya-pada-samkappo, the loathing to take away 
the life of any one, (3) Avihimsa-samkappo, the not-think- 
ing of hurting a sentient being. It is the continued think- 
ing or the repeated exercise of the mental powers that is 
signified by the term samhappo. 

III. The third item of the eight-fold path is samma 
vAcA (right words or good speech). It embraces lying, 
slandering, uttering rough (vulgar) words, and vain babb- 
ling or empty talk. 

IV. Sanctifying the actions of the 1 s sly by refraining 
from killing, stealing, enjoying unlawful connubial plea- 
sures, &v. is called nommo-lonnnoalo. 

V. Not obtaining one's livelihood by “ evil ways and 
means,” lint, supporting one’s self, being worthily employed, 
is file aim; qua non of “a right living.” 

VI. “ Right exertion" denotes labouring willingly and 
earnestly to prevent evil thoughts from rising in the mind, 
nipping even the buds of any such thoughts already sprung, 
and cherishing and nourishing good t houghts and exerting 
to create morally virtuous ideas when the heart and mind 
is vacant and empty of them. 

VII. The seventh mcmltcr nl the supreme Path is the 
aforementioned four sati-patthAnus. 

VIII. And, the last is the four dhydnas, elsewhere 
known (its we suppose) as the four systems of Yoya*. 

A separate contribution setting forth, at some length, 
a description of the dhydnas (Yoga) will' be sent for publi- 
cation in a future number of your exceedingly interesting 
and very valuable journal, the TllKusorillST. 

Colombo, Ceylon, I •’>//( Birr m hr r |,X70. 

(To lie continued.) 
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^ ETTfoT^ •^JTrWR^crfl^Tf'T^^icrFT^^rET^ff'Tf 
H5rwr:^3^ ffintar: qaiOTr^^^ffrsrofMfaMT 
srRrc^m^BRrsmrcqi zw «RB r 5 ffocr^ prcVwjjr *• 

ROTcIVlPcI fl^T ^^Tr^jcffT^- 

^wwr^rcTiR^ii^Rqrc wn^srrcqfte: I +*i*rrTfc- 
ffauppjirflwqm cp-rrrt ^rwcrr^stb- 
^mrciRfqqTff^n^itfcPir 

ftai tf^rHi%^qR?i^r^[^:qcT:'TC^ir Rffatftfffirar 
sftaiiHRrVtTf^rcrcRqj *rnqs«r3ir *r- 

wfaraewr l PfaR n«RW$ gpflqto^: il II. h 

a cask of OFxrrxi: nrxjn / jjj-huum.su if 

By Ba hu Noiiin K. Bannkiukk, Dotty (J« >l- 
i. ik tor an i) Maoistiiati:. 

About H years, ago, at a certain village in tbo suburbs 
of Calcutta, one morning, about <S A. At., our family 
— then consisting of my grandfather, my grandmother, 
their live sons, the youngest of whom was my father, five 
daughters-in-law, their children and relatives — were sud- 
denly surprised by the strange demeanour of my second 
aunt. As she was not liked in the family various hints 
were thrown out, ami at last they subjected her to rough 
treatment accusing her of feigning the ghost. The result 
was that the next morning she was found to be all right. 

, Before, however, a week had hardly passed iny fourth 
aunt one evening betrayed similar signs. As she was 
in age the youngest in the family, and a very ignorant 
village girl, she had all along been considered incapable of 
practising any deception. This fact made the other mem- 
liers of the family take the matter into serious considera- 
tion. At last my grandmother, who liked her much for 
her simplicity, undertook to fathom the secret. 

After various other devices, she questioned the girl, 
saying that if he — meaning the ghost obsessing her, for 
my aunt had dressed herself like a man, was any depart- 
ed spirit, he would do better to reveal himselt and his 
wants, which if reasonable, would be complied with. IT pun 
Ibis my aunt (or rather the spirit who had taken pos- 
session of her person for the time being) replied that he 
would talk to my grandfather on the subject. My grand- 
mother then surmised that he (the ghost) must be some 
near relative. Now in Hindu society, as a rule, daugh- 
ters-in-law do not appear before their fathers-in-law or 
brothers-in-law older than their husbands, much less do they 
ever converse with them. The very request, therefore, was 
unprecedented and shocking. Then a consultation was held 
at which it was decided that the daughter-in-law should for 
the moment be lost sight of and the ghost possessing her 
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only kept in view. This settled, my grandfather, accom- 
panied by other children and my grandmother, approached, 
her ami repeated the question. My aunt was rejoiced at 
this — as she expressed it — and spoke to the following effect. 
That he (the spirit) was none other than It. M. — a neigh- 
bour who had (lied a few months before. That he was reduc- 
ed to the condition of an earth-bound soul, because of his 
having died in a locked room, uncared for by his son, who 
had gone to witness a musical performance that night. That, 
feeling sure that he (my grandfather) was the only person 
who would perform a pilgrimage to Gaya and offer the 
Binds, cake or balls, for his (the spirit's) sake, he had been 
for some time endeavouring to approach my grandfather. 

He further said that a few days ago he had taken possession 
of' my second aunt, but as the circumstances led to her ill- 
treatment, he had to give her up. At last, finding an op- 
portunity, he took possession of my fourth aunt's person. 
That he would do no mischief to any one, hut intended to 
stay in the family until the Binds was offered at Gaya. 
That he was at the head of (i.'l other spirits in the same 
predicament, whose names he Would reveal in due time. 
That the party lived in a guava tree, close to the house where 
he would come every morning and evening to perforin his 
regular poujuh and moot/*- (timely worship and prayer) for 
which preparations should be made. Thus reassuring the 
family, the spirit left my aunt for the night. She fell down 
at once and swooned away. When she came to her senses, 
she was found unhurt, did not recollect anything of what 
had occurred, and looked amazed. 

Then commenced daily visits, morning and evening for 
the />i injtili, on which occasions my aunt acted exactly in 
the same manner as the spirit while living was wont to 
act. In the beginning she became entranced. Shortly 
after she would reeovoi and dress like a man — exact- 
ly after the manner of the deceased when living, — 
walk out and take her seat at the place prepared, imita- 
ting the man even in the very posture of sitting in his voice, 
and even to the minutest details. 

Although a simple ignorant country girl unacquainted 
even with the alpludict, she would (luring the poojn/i 
recite Bireshur’s (a name of MVdiildev) prayer aloud, the 
very one which the man when living used to recite — and 
exactly after his manner. She even used to peruse (pat- 
ktiru) aloud the very punlhus (longitudinal religious ma- 
nuscript books) supplied to her at her call, ami even cor- 
rected it, as it was that of my second uncle, in some 
] daces where she said there were errors, which proved to 
be the ease on emptily. 

The aliove seances, especially the morning ones, took 
place in the presence of large audiences, who were drawn 
to the house by the. circumstance becoming the topic of con- 
versation at the time in the neighbourhood. Even the son 
of the deceased, who is a Government. Pensioner at piesmit, 
and who was then a youth of about Hi, used to be present. 

This state of things lasted for about four mouths during 
which period innumerable strange incidents happened, i 
note a few of them only. 

In the adjoining house, occupied by another branch of 
our family, another mint got possessed by a ghost. This 
spirit would not reveal himself. At the next visit, 1113'' 
grandmother questioned him (1113' aunt) about the affair 
whereupon lie disclosed the ghost as being one T. another’ 
neighbour who had died some six months before and who 
formed one of a band of (j-t. ( )n this occasion he directed my 
grandmother to enjoin on all the ladies of the house not 
to yire t hausd res n/> to finery or oar seen! *, for many 
spirits were in and about the house, and telling her that 
all the members of the party of Units were not equally 
good tempered, and that those of the lower order were 
rather what we call sensual in their propensities, and ready 
for mischief. Ho also said that their present condition was 
far from being happy, and that it would lie a great favor 
done to them if the pilgrimage to Gaya promised by my 
grandfather for tlii^i* emancipation, were accomplished soon. 

On another occasion, as he was ill-treating his “medium," 
as lie 11. M., the Hist spirit canto. Complaint was at once 
made (o him pud lie repaired to the other by use immediately, 
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upbraided liim l'>r his misconduct, gave him a 1m>x on the 
car, ami stcrnlv observed that it lie ilitl not. ineml his wavs 
he would !"• excommunicated ! At. this T. i|iiailetl, ami 
sii|>|iliant ly. with folded hands heeded to lie exensed, and 
immediately alter left his niedinm lor the. day. 

T., unlike R.. M., was a misehievons and troublesome 
spirit, ami his misdeeds were many. Before taking pos- 
session o I ' I he medium, lie had lor some days 1 nee 1 1 throw- 
ing sculls, night dirt, legs and hands of corpses, &c., into his 
own house (/. c. (he lmuso of his own lather in our neighbour- 
hood). ( to one oeea-ion lie stole our sanetitied rupee. (In 
i I i ud ii households an old silver or gold coin, rubbed all 
over with vei million, is preserved in the throne of the fa- 
mily idol, oi some sanctified receptacle, with much care, 
and is, along with lire imuics, oi- shells, \'c., worshipped 
as a s\ mh I o| Lakshmi. the goddess of plenty, at certain 
periods of i 1 1 e voar. W hen liiiind missing and It, M. was 
questioned at his next visit, lie angrily ordered T., to re- 
place it a! oiici'. T, it seems, had carried it off and kept 
it in I lie next house with the rupee of the house. On 
lining ordered ns allow, lie in his liurrv /ryi/om/ ihr irrniui 

mi,,. It was detected ii diately. ‘it. M. was ready t'o 

have the mistake reeliljed, lull my grandfather said 
that there was no necessity lor it ; the value of hath 
the coins being tlm same the new one might, lie al- 
lowed to remain as a token ol spirit deeds in the family 

One. evening my mother while playing with her sisters- 
in-law (my other aunts) in attempting to cast away a 
little frog (of which she was very much afraid) thrown 
upon her by one of my aunts lor I my, and happened to 
strike one of my aunts upon tin* nenk, and tore away her 
sal nor (a sort of golden nreklnee of small cut hulls, loosely 
worn, hav ing seven lines.) The little halls fell on the 
lloor, Inil eoiild l>e found nowhere although search for 
I hem was made with a light. It. M. was awaited, and 
when interrogated liv my grandmother about the lost 
halls a little while alter his coining, he to the surprise 
of all replied that his little daughter II. had appropria- 
ted tin in lor a nose-ring, and that therefore all search 
would hi' vain. It may b: mentioned here that R. M. 
had a little daughter who died shortly after him liy 
drowning. She was one of t he hand of sixty-four. 

Sometimes my grandliil her, to satisfy some new guest, 
would n-sk for a token, such ns seme fruit, not to lie had 
within some miles, or nut of season, whim it would drop 
immediately before them. This nivurrcd several times. 

At last the time lor the departure of my grandfather on 
his pilgrimage to (Java arrived. My father was to ac- 
company him. A few days prior to starting, the names 
names of my grandfather asked I!, for a list of the names 
of his comrades, which was furnished. In this list appear- 
ed the name of a near relat ive who had committed a theft 
and living ashamed to appear in t he family had disappeared, 
and was not heard ol I'm about lour years. His wife 
was then living in our house. The circumstance raised 
great curiosity and all were anxious to lc.u'ii the facts. 
The himily up to that lime knew nothing of the theft ; 
mid therelme did not know the reason of his disappea- 
rance. All then circumstances were then related, beginning 
Irom the t ludt, down, to how he came by his death tit a 
distance and in a foreign land. 

It was then thought advisable to consult pandits as to 
whether or not. (j‘s. (the name of the relative) wife was to 
behave thenceforth as Hindu widows do. The pandits 
declared that there was no such provision in the Slins- 
triis. That she must await 12 veal's from the date ol 
her husband's disnppent'ance, and then, if no news of his 
being still alive was received, she should burn (evinati) 
mi a funcial pile a Kusn pilM.ru (an effigy made of Kuslia 
grass and certain other leaves) and then act as a widow. 

.1 iced hardly say that this was actually performed, in 
time in 1 1 iv presence, though in piactiec my aunt abs- 
tained from all animal food and other pleasures, denied 
to Hindu widows, flout the time of the above revelation 
by (lie spirit. 

Now to our narrative. Thcrowcro no railways then, 
lior was a journey to distant parts so safe, especially for 


travellers who bail any money with them nnd happened 
to be men of consequence. My grandfather therefore 
consulted R. on the subject, who promised to depute two 
of the sixty-four spirits with the party as an escort. 
The escort was to change every evening, two new ones 
bringing news from the house, while the returners would 
carry home the news from the travellers. He also under- 
took to protect the persons and property of the travellers, 
as well as the members of the family who remained at 
home, up to the time of the offering of I’inda; alter which 
event, (which was to lie notified to the family, at the very 
moment, by the breaking of the branch of the guava tree, 
the abode of the spirits) neither he nor his comrades 
would have any more communication whatever with any 

This contract was acted upon to the letter by R. and his 
gang. The following are some of the instances told to 
me 1 iv niy lather who had accompanied the pilgrims. 

( hie day, while halting for breakfast at a serai (orelmtter, 
as they are called at Behar) a servant was drawing water from 
an itidvia (big well) when the lota (water pot) dropped into 
the well, as he hail tied the noose of the rope rather loose 
around the pot. Lightly equipped as the travellers were, 
this loss was of great concern to them. Alter thinking 
a while, my grnudfnthei said that R had promised them 
every assistance on the journey. "I am sure” he said 
“ his jut ntiised escort is with us. Let us drop the rope 
with the noose into the water and see if his spirits will 
not find us the lota.” He did accordingly, and a number 
of persons who were then drawing water from the same 
well took him for a madman when they saw him drop 
a rope in a well with no Iota on it. Suddenly my grand- 
father felt the rope heavy, and when he pulled it out, 
up eame tlm very lota, firmly tied and full of water. The 
by shindem at once changed their minds, and thought the 
oid mail was a Jailugar (Magician) or endowed with 
superhuman powers. The news spread like wildfire all 
over the serai, and large crowds gathered at the door of. 
the shop in which the traveller had put up. The party 
now thought that it was not expedient to slop at the 
place niiy longer, anil therefore, taking their meal as fast 
as they could, they left the place speedily and quietly. 

In another serai one of their j/iilrlcs (clothes &c. tied 
in a bundle by another piece of cloth) was somehow or 
other stolen by some one. At some of the serais in India, 
dogs are trained for purposes of theft. And so R was 
again invoked anil shortly after ii dog with the t/uli ir in 
its mouth approached as if being dragged by the ear, 
dropped the yvtrie liefore my grandfather, and then pro- 
ducing a sound, as if it laid received a slap, it ran away 
with all speed. 

One ('veiling while seated at the door of a seruie, some 
voice spoke to the party from over their heads, informing 
them that the night before a thief had committed a 
robbery in their house. The inmates were all fast asleep. 
The spirits however made certain sounds which awoke 
them, Hint the thief with his accomiilices made away as 
last as lie could. The fact was noted down and communi- 
cated to the family, who in reply confirmed it. 

( >ii tin 1 noon of the day on which the pilgrims ottered 
the I’inda, niv aunt became suddenly entranced at. home 
(it should he remembered t lint it was not the usual hour), 
then became conscious, rose up, dressed like a man as 
usual, walked to the yard, called my grandmother and 
the rest of the family near her, and talked to the effect 
that he and his party would always remember with gmti- 
tude the trouble which my grandfather, and the family 
had taken for their sake; that, the time for their eman- 
cipation had at last arrived ; that, the pilgrims had already 
entered the temple ; that the. I’iuda was in their hand, 
then there — there — there. My aunt fell Hat on the 
ground, and simultaneously the branch of the guava tree 
eame down with a crash... ; young hoys and maidens ran 
away in a fright, lielieving the sixty-four ghosts were 
about to perpetrate some serious mischief. 

The jaws of my aunt, which were locked at first, were 
now released, nnd when she returned to consciousness, 
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feeling shocked at seeing so many spectators present on 
the occasion she repaired at once to the inner apartments 
like a true Hindu zenana, modest lady. 

From that time to her death, in October 1878, she 
remained the same ignorant Hindu lady as she had been 
before the event. She could neither read nor write, nor 
recite any more a word of the Bireshwar’s prayer which 
she lmd been in the habit of doing every morning and 
evening for about four months. 

One particular event I have omitted to mention hero. 
It. had on the occasion of his son’s marriage, privately 
borrowed Its. sixteenfroin my second uncle. Before my 
grandfather’s departure for Gaya, one morning while bis 
son' was present among others, he beseeched my grand- 
father to release him from the debt ns it was preying on 
his mind. My grandfather therefore remarked that he 
and his son (my second uncle) had no recollection of tlm 
transaction. To this he replied that he bad signed the l-hut 
for the money and it was still in existence. After this he 
turned to his son (K.) and asked him if he had a mind to 
repay the debt, who replied in the affirmative. 11. how- 
ever, was not satisfied but remarked that as my grand- 
father was about to incur so much expense for their sake 
it would be a favor and no great 'loss to him if the debt 
was paid. My uncle thereupon took out a bundle of 
l-hntx, and threw it before (my aunt). It. picked out his 
bond and gave it to my uncle, who then remarked to the 
audience present “ I hereby absolve him from his debt,” 
and tore up the bond. The spirit then uttered hurried 
thanks and departed, leaving my aunt in a swoon. 

In connection with the narrative I may mention that 
my father died in December 18(10, my first uncle in 18(12, 
my third uncle in 1803, and my fourth undo in 1807. 
My mother is still alive, so are also several neighbours 
who were eye-wit nesses of the above events. 1 have tried 
to give in the narrative as brief an account as I could 
omitting all minor and insignificant details as much as 
possible. Before committing the above to paper, I inter- 
rogated some of the living eye-witnesses about tbe inci- 
dents. The circumstance is widely known in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ns the son of tbe spirit is now a pensioner, 
it would l»e perhaps as well to suppress the names rather 
than wound his feelings. 

Mmiivhi-ituhiul, 11th .fiuimi'i/ 18S0. 

A <1 /(EAT LIGI/r UNDER A I1US//EL. 

Tf, according to the ironical definition of a French writer, 
language were not given to man” that he might the better 
dissimulate his thought,” at some future day, in a cate- 
chism of sciences, we might hope to see the following 
answer under the heading of Phi/xiulotij/. 

Qui-x. — What is Physiology ? 

-i/w, — The art of denying all that its specialists have 
not yet come to know, and, of unconsciously disfiguring 
that which they do know. 

The relevancy of this answer. posterity will tolly recog- 
nize and appreciate ; especially when mesmerism, or animal 
magnetism, shall have become a recognized science, and 
generations of stubborn physicians shall have been pub- 
licly accused by history, of having sacrificed generations 
of their contemporary suffering millions to their ferocious 
conceit and obstinacy. 

For those of our readers who may know hut little of 
this most ancient science, practised since prehistoric times 
in India, Egypt ami Chaldea; and, who have never heard 
that it was the basis of the wonderful “magic art” of the 
Phrygian Dactyls and of the initiated priests of Memphis, 
we will briefly sketch its history, and show what — as now 
confessed by the greatest men of modern science — it is 
able to perform. 

"Animal MacInktism, called also mesmerism, is a force 
or fluid by means of which a peculiar and mysterious in- 
fluence may be exerted on the animal system” says the 
‘ American Cyclopaedia.’ Since the destruction of the 


pagan temples and after an .interval of several centuries, 
it was practised ami taught by Paracelsus, the go at mystic 
and one of the sect of the “ file philosophers.” Aiming 
these this force was known under tin; various names of 
“living tire,” the “Spirit of Light,” etc. ; I lie Pythagoreans 
called it the "Soul of the world,” (utiiiuu imnnli) and 
the Alchemists, " Jlui/n.-x, ’ and the “I’eh-niiut Virgin.” 
About the middle of the J.Sth century, Max Hell, profes- 
sor ot astronomy at Vienna, ami a friend of Dr. F. Anthony 
Mesmer, advised him to try whether, like another Paracel- 
sus and Kircher, lie could nut cure diseases with the 
magnet.. Mesmer improved upon tin- idea and ended in 
performing the most miraculous cures- -no more by mi- 
neral, hut, as he claimed, by nniiwjl magnet ism. Ju 1778 
Mesmer went to Paris : caused in this city the greatest 
excitement, ami from the first, firmly mastered public opi- 
nion. He. would not, however, give his secret to the go- 
vernment, hut. instead ot that formed a class, and nearly 
1,000 persons studied under his direct ions at various times ; 
Lata vet te, the Marquis de Puysdgur, and rhe famous Dr, 
D’EsInu being bis pupils. His methods were not those of 
the present, day, _ but he treated his patients by placing 
magnets on various parts of their bodies, or by having 
them sit round a covered tub from I lm cover of which .an iron 
rod went out to each person, the wltijte parly thus being 
connected by touching hands. He also made' passes with 
his bands over their bodies. W hile Wv-im r provoking in 
the body and limbs of the sick persons a cold prickling 
sensation, nervous twitehings, drowsiness, sleep, and procur- 
ing thereby ad alleviation and often a total cure did not 
go further than to cure nervous diseases, it was the Mar- 
quis de Puysegnr, his pupil, who discovered somnambu- 
lism — the most important result, of animal magnetism. 
Ami it was Delcuze, file famous tial uralisl of the dardiu 
des Plantes, a man greatly respected for his probity and as 
an author, wlm published in .181:1 a ' iViticaJ History of 
Animal Magnetism.’ At this time, not wit hslauding its 
evident success and benefit, mesmerism had m arly lost, 
ground. In 178-f, the French Government, had ordered 
the Medical Faculty of Paris to make an emptily into Mos- 
mer’s practices and theory, and report, A commission 
was appointed of such men as the American philoso- 
pher Franklin, Lavoisier, Bnilli, ami others. But, as 
Mesmer refused to deliver his secret and make it, public, 
the result was that, having carefully investigated the mode 
of treatment, the report admitted that, a great infiuenen 
wtis wrought upon the subjects, but this influence was 
ascribed by them c/uc/A/ to vooithiolum .’ The impression 
left thereby on the public mind was that Mesmer was it 
charlatan, and bis pupils — dupes. 

Notwithstanding the general prejudice, magnetism 
throve and got known over the whole world. It had mode 
an invasion upon the grounds of medical routine and 
fought its way step hy step. It nppealed from the. stub- 
born hostility of the Academy ami the old traditions of 
its members to the judgment of the omllitudc, promising 
to abide by the decree of the majority. "It was in vain 
that its tiiemls were treated as charlatans by the medical 
faculty a-mijlhe majority of the loarnod,” writes Dclenze, 

“ the man, who hud w itnessed mesmeric experiments 
among his triomls, would believe despite all tin- authority 
which could he brought to hear upon him.’’ At last, in 
182a, owing to the efforts of l)r. Foissae, a ymlng physi- 
cian of note and an enthusiastic admirer of Me-mor, the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Pal is appointed another 
learned commission ami had a serious mvi -.tig iiion made. 
Would any one believe it ! Ow ing to nunn-rmis intrigues, 
the opinion of the learned investigators was tv it held ho- 
over five years'; anil it was only in IH3I, that, the report, 
was rendered, stml then found to the great discomfiture of 
the old academical and mouldy brains to contain a iimtni- 
ntnits decision to the following: — 

It was reported that — 

(I) Mivitit-ri.sui is a force capable of exercising a power- 
ful influence on the human system ; (2) that this influence 
i/iuv not ihfpi'inl iijion !iiui<ii, inti , iii ; (3) that if does not. act 
with equal force on all pm-sm.s, and upon some is entirely 
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powerless; (4) that it produces somnambulic sleep: (.'i) 
that in this sleep injury to the nerves of sensation does 
not cause the slightest sense of |>ain ; (ti) that tin; 
sleeper can hear no sound sa ve the voice of the mngiic- 
Hzcr; (7) that the sleeper's nerves of touch and smell 
carry no sensation to the hrain, unless excited l*v the 
magnet izer ; (S) that some sleepers can set* with their 
eyes closed, run forrtrll orrnrulrlj/, even mouths in advance 
(as was amply proved) various events, and especially 
(lie time of tiie return of epileptic tits, their cure, and 
discover (he diseases of persons with whom they are 
placed in magnetic connection ; nml that, persons suf- 
fering with weakness, pains, epilepsy, and paralysis, were 
partially or entirely cured by magnetic treatment. 

The report created the greatest sensation. Mesmerism 
extended all over the world. Students of the new science 
became more numerous than ever, the ablest, writers kept 
track of its progress and high among all others ns a 
mesmerizer and a. writer stood Huron .1, I), du Potet.* 
About the year 1,840, Huron Karl von Ileichenhach, an 
eminent (lerman chemist, and the discoverer of creosote, 
discovered a new force, lluid, or principle, — which we 
regard rather as one of tin; correlations of the „| iiinm 
Mit/iill — which he called ml or mh/lr. This agent, accord- 
ing to his theory, " is not confined to the animal kingdom, 
but pervades the universe, is perceived in various ways by 
sensitives, has the greatest influence upon life and health, 
ami like electricity and galvanism, has two opposite poles, 
and may be accumulated in, or conducted away from, 
animal bodies.” Then came the discovery of l)r. Hraid 
P Manchester, who found that, he could produce sleep in 
patients by ordering them to look steadily at some small 
and brilliant, object, about a foot from their eyes and above 
their level. He called the process hypnotism and gave 
to his theory the graceful name of iimri/pnnlmii/ setting 
it, down as a mesmeric antidote. 

Such is, in brief, the history of this wonderful principle 
in nature ; a principle, as little underst | as were electri- 

city and galvanism in days of old. And yet, while the 
lat ter, as soon as demonstrated, were unanimously accepted 
and even greeted, the former, however great, its claims for 
alleviating the pains of suffering humanity, however much 
demonstrated, is to-day as bitterly denied and decried as 
it. was in the days of Mesmor. Shall we say why? Because, 
while electricity and galvanism in their practical' application 
by, and meaning, in science are the gross manifestations of 
the universal Proteus, the great. . I ninm .1 finol! — Magnetism, 
in its broadest and most mysterious sense, discovers lieyond 
mere physical results horizons so mysterious ami vast, 
that the matter of (act and sceptical scientists stagger and 
repulse its spiritual possibilities with all the might, of 
their narrow-minded materialism. Once that they admit 
its existence and give it rights of citizenship, the whole of 
their schools will have to be remodelled. On the other 
hand, the clergy are as bitter against it, for its results, in 
Ilnur beneficent, effects, upset every necessity for lielieving 
in divine “ miracles,” or fearing the diabolical, and give 
the lie direct to their old slanders. 

We will now show the progress of magnetism under its 
various modern names of mesmerism, magnetism, hypno- 
tism and other /*«»*, among the men of science, and 
mesmerizers who explain it, each in his own way. 

Mf-smkiusm aki> Hypnotism in Fiiance. 

As we propose to deal with thnt. dangerous bug-1»enr of 
physical science — mesmerism, we will have to examine 
these apples of discord freshly plucked by us in the garden 
"I the scientists, with due caution and respect. We mean 
to cut oil' every possible retreat, from the enemy, and will, 
therefore, strictly hold but, to the personal experiments 
Hi id explanations of some of the recognized leaders of 
medicine. 


Hnsi'lr* many modern amt very nMo |>rrimlirr.lx *110)1 ri» tho f'lm'xr J/,,7. 
,,«••, rnii.lnetoil ninlrr the pat rniintro of ilir rrnnmtilc Rnron ilu I’olot, 
iinrary Fellow of our Society, nt l*ori«, nml tlie /.’.r..- .I/,.,,,.,/;,*, I.v I hi. 
n, nnioiio die licxt work* iijmii innioietUm m e those of II. tl. Atkinvui, 
l.lliol«on, nn, I Professor Willintu llrejmry, of K'lititoin;li. 


One such is M. Nnquet, deputy for Yaucluse, Pro- 
fessor of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, and author of 
‘ Ancient and Modern Revelations.’* This gentleman, who 
is a hard-shelled materialist, to whom the mere idea of 
soul in man is as unwelcome 11 s the smell of incense used 
to be to the traditional devil, is just now giving a series of 
scientific lectures in Paris, tin; main object of which seems 
to he to admit tins phenomena of mesmerism (at last !) and — 
light, against, the theory of the human soul having any- 
thing to do with them. Having successfully pulled out 
the props from under the ancient revelation, i.r., the hilile — 
and demonstrated the absurdit y of belief in the modern ( -a- 
tlinlic “miracles” of LourdesninlK, alette — against which jsisi- 
tion we will not protest — lie tries his band at Spiritualism 
and Mesmerism. Unfortunately for the able lecturer he 
seems to labour under the impression that the votaries of 
both spirit intercourse anil M earner must necessarily be- 
lieve in Kupcruatundisni — hence mirnr/m. Of course, he 
makes a mess of it. We ipiotc, translating portions of 
his lecture rrrhutim 

“Hand in hand with these persons (the spiritualists) 
who bring forward such weak arguments we find 
moving, nevertheless, a few others ( mesmerizer* ) 
whose ideas deserve to he taken into consideration and 
discussed. These pretend ( ?) to produce at will in some hu- 
man beings a peculiar kind of sleep, called the magnetic. 
They nllirm their ability to communicate to certain sub- 
jects the faeulty of seeing through opaque Ism lies, and 
they maintain that such facts remain incxplninahlc unless 
we admit the existence of a sold in man.” 

" To begin with : are the facts from which these men 
draw their conclusions at all cortain?-f- Admitting that 
they are, cannot they be explained upon any other hy|H>- 
tliesis than the existence of this Soul ?” 

"The facts under consideration are affirmed by enlight- 
ened and honorable men ; thus, in this case, they do not 
offer that stiirtHinj rhnrorlrr of inihrriliti '/ mol iinposlnrr 
oh irh raiixlifitfrx tin • f'liiiiliiiiiriitnl fruitin' of' Sjiiritioilisiil. * 
Therefore, I will not immediately pronounce upon the un- 
reality of all they tell - us of magnetism: but, at the 
same time I propose to show that these facts, however real, 
do not in the least, prove any necessity for the interven- 
tion of a. soul to account, for them.” 

“ Magnet ic sleep can lie explained quite naturally. The 
phenomena of electric attraction daily produced before our 
very eyes, and which no one ever attempted to attribute to 
a siqieniatuial cause, are, at least as extraordinary as the 
mesmeric infiucnce of one man upon another man. For 
the last several years, sleep followed by complete insensibili- 
ty and identical in all points with the magnetic sleep, is 
produced by purely mechanical means. To obtain it, 
one lias lint to approach a light to the patient’s 
nose. The fixing of Ids eyes upon the luminous jHiint 
produces a cerebral fatigue which results in sleep. At this 
day, it is no longer to he doubted that magnetism belongs 
to a phenomenon of the same kind, light being replaced 
by other agents and expedients which bring on the same 
cerebral fatigue, and finally sleep." 

“ Lucidity seems more doubtful than simple magnetic 
sleep, and it liecomes still more difficult to give it, cre- 
dence. Admitting it, to he demonstrated, however, we 
could again explain it without meddling with tho Spirit 

“ We will know that light and heat are hut vibratory 
motions: that light and beat differ but in the length of their 
undulations ; that these undulations which are perceptible 
to our eye, me of various lengths, producing in us the sen- 
sation of various colours; that, moreover among the nu- 
ll ulatory motions which we recognize as bent,, there are 
waves of different, lengths ; that there exists, in short, 
such a thing as a real calorific »pntriiin. On the other 

• /If-rf'itttt ) 1 wifu/tf tt Il'tyJntion 

t At tho time of tliia lecture tho eminent iihytticinn believed hut lit t lo in 
tho tncMiicric phenomena. Since theu, Invmif repeatedly witnessed ex|»eri* 
nn’iih iif animal nwjmdi^m l\r rrofettnrl bnrent, he doubt* no longer j nay — 
he Ik'Movo% nml vet, while finding it tmpn«*ihlo to tlouht. ho tries to explain 
the whole upon liis own materialistic hypo the* in. -AV. Then*, 

♦ M«ro than one sfdritnalUt might return tho compliment to mnteriali*ni 
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hand, as, beyond the rod ray, there are motions which re- 
main unperecivable by the eye, but which become sensible 
to the touch as beat, so there are others beyond the violet 
ray, which develop in us neither impressions of heat nor 
those of luminosity, but which we can make manifest by the 
chemical influence which they exercise upon certain sub- 
stances. Finally, experiment shows to us that there are 
bodies permeable to heat, yet perfectly impermeable to 
light, and rice veemi." 

“Thus, Ave can admit the production of vibrations of 
waves of various lengths nnd infinitely variable. But of 
all such possible motions there is but a certain number 
only, within very restricted limits, that are, perceived by 
us as light, heat or chemical rays. All greater ami smaller 
motions escape our senses, as would the luminous motions 
had we no organ of sight. They escape 11 s simply 
because wo have no organs fit to perceive them.’’ 

“ Let us now suppose,” lie says " that, owing to a ner- 
vous snr-exeitement, our organs may become impressionable 
to tbe extra-calorific or extra-luminous rays. TUB PACTS 
OB MAtSNKTU' UTOmiTY WolM.I) UK l’KKBKtTLY K.YPI.AIXKD.” 

We thank modern Science for teaching us such trut hs and 
explaining such a. profoundly involved problem. But we 
can hardly refrain from reminding the erudite lecturer 
that he hut repeats that which was explained by nearly 
every ancient philosopher and repeated by many a modern 
writer, who has treated upon clairvoyance. 

The Neo-Platonists explained clairvoyance on the same 
principle; Baptist van liulmont in his ‘Opera Omnia,’ 
A. n. 1 082, (p. 720) treats this second sight in the realm 
of the occult universe most elaborately'. The Hindu Yogi 
reaches clairvoyance Ivy purely physiological processes, 
which does not prevent him from often discerning things 
rail, not iiittufioorif, 

“ Light, heat and chemical ray's,” our wise lecturer goes 
on to say, "are propagated by means of vibrations, and 
according to the same law ; thus, must it lie for the rays 
which remain imperceptible to our senses. Let only’ our 
eyes become tit for perceiving them, and the ’double sight’ 

has nothing in it to surprise us J'hetloif ic/iru there forte 

(of mesmerism) eholl hr snjfirirnth / fwocetl, our hi/jiothcrir mill 
hrcoine utorr urrejitohle thou thot of the noil. It trill tdlow 
of every c.cjduuutioit , without Ircrjuteeiiof bri/uutl the Imre which 
(forrrn the iinirerer" 

We make haste to deny and emphatically protest against 
the imputation of believing in the supernatural. The hy- 
pothesis of M. Naquet, the physiologist, if ever accepted, 
beyond the small minority of lus colleagues will never prove 
“ acceptable.” As to accusing, as he does, the vast body 
of Spiritualists, Spiritists, nnd Mesmerists of trespass- 
ing in their explanation luyoutl the /owe which t/orrru the 
imirerxe, it is as false as it is ridiculous. Once more it 
shows how aj>t are our opponents, and especially physio- 
logists, to disfigure facts whenever these clash with their 
ideas. Their arguments were unique. If, said they', artificial 
sleep can he produced) by purely uwchonieul means, (hypno- 
tism) what use is there in calling spirit and soul to our help 
to explain this phenomenon { No use whatever, indeed. 
But neither did we ever pretend to explain this preliminary 
stage to clairvoyance — sleep whether natural, hypnotic, or 
mesmeric, by any soul or spirit theory. This imputation 
lies only in the case of uneducated Spiritualists, who 
attribute all such phenomena to “disembodied spirits.” 
But can they themselves — these high priests of intellect 
— the agency of the spiritual rtje being put aside — any 
more rationally explain tbe phenomenon of somnambu- 
lism, clairvoyance (which seine of them as we see are forced 
to admit) or even sleep and simple dreams, than we, not 
“ scientifically trained ” mortals { Even ordinary sleep 
with its infinite modifications is as good as unknown to 
physiology. Admitting even that the will of unto is not 
the direct cause of magnetic effects, it yet, as M. Donato, 
the celebrated magnetizer of Paris, remarks, “plays upon 
and guides many a mysterious force in nature, the mere 
existence of which is totally unknown to science,” 


Dr. Charcot ob Paris. 

(The Illustrious Discoverer of the “ Hysterical Cork.”) 

Meanwhile science fishes in the same water with the 
mesmurizers and for the same fish — only inventing for it 
when caught, a new, and as it thinks, a mure scientific name; 
The alwive accusation is easily demonstrated. As a proof 
we may cite the ease of Dr. Charcot. It is the same great 
Parisian professor who, having proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that no mesmeric effects can be obtained with a sub- 
ject unless this subject be naturally hysterical, mesmeriz- 
ed a rooster and thus became the original discoverer of 
the “Hysterical Cock.” * Professor Charcot is an autho- 
rity upon all manner of nervous diseases, a high rival of 
Broca, Vulpian, Lays, etc., and besides being the celebra- 
ted physician of the hospitals of Paris, is a member of 
the Academy of Medicine. Like the less scientific hut 
equally famous Dr. W. A. Hammond, of New York, he 
believes in the efficacy of the metallic discs of Dr. Biirck 
for curing more than one incurable disease, but unlike that 
neurologist, does not attribute any of either the cures or 
other phenomena to imagination; for catalepsy can be prac- 
tised upon animals, according to his own experiments. He 
also gives credit in his own way to the genuineness of 
sonmahulism and the freaks of catalepsy, attributing to 
the hitter all mediumlstie phenomena. On the authority 
of a correspondent of M. Ragazzi, the Editor of the 
.fournol ilu Moi/ortieooi of (Ionova, lie proceeds in the 
following fashion : — 

Dr. Charcot first introduces to Ids audience at the hos- 
pital of Lu Soljielrifre (Paris,) a sick girl in a state of per- 
fect insensibility. Pins and needles arc stuck in her head 
and body without the least effect. An application of a 
collar of zinc discs for five minutes returns life into the 
regions of the throat. Then the two poles of n horse-shoe 
magnet are applied to her left arm and that spot exhibits 
sensibility, while the rest of the body remains in it previ- 
ous state. The same magnet, placed in contact with the 
leg, instead of bringing the limb hack to life, produces a 
violent contraction of the foot, drawing the toes to the 
heel ; it ceases hut upon an application of electricity. 

“ These experiments of uwlallotlirropiu and mineral 
magnetism remind one of the gropings of Mosmer in 
1774, and of his applications of magnetized pieces in the 
case of nervous diseases” says M. Pony, the medical stu- 
dent, in his letter to the Journal tie Moijnrtisuie, and an 
eye-witness. 

Another subject is brought. She is hysterical like the 
first one, and appears in a state of complete amestliesia. 
A strong ray of electric light is directed on her, and the 
patient is instantaneously cntaleptized. She is made to 
assume the most unnatural positions; and, according to 
the attitude comuuintlrtf have her countenance “ by sug- 
gestion” says Dr. Uhareot, “ express that which her ges- 
tures imply. Thus her hands, crossed on her bosom, are 
followed by an expression of costacy on her face ; her arms, 
stretched forward, produce in her features an air of suppli- 
cation...” 

If, while the subject is in this state, the luminous ray is 
abruptly withdrawn, the patient collapses and falls again 
into soimotmbttlieui — a Word which shocks Professor f -liar- 
cot beyond description. At the command of the physi- 
cian, and while he proves her utter insensibility by stick- 
ing pins in every portion of her body, the patient is made 
to obey the doctor at every word of command. He forces 
her to rise, to walk, to write, etc. 

In a letter from M. Aksakof, which is published further 
on, it will be seen that Donato, the professional magnetizer, 
produces by will power all that is produced by the sceptical 
so rout by electricity and owr/iaiiirol means. Does the lat- 
ter experiment prove that mesmerism is but a name ! Can 
we not, rather, see in both a mutual corroboration ; a proof, 
moreover, of the presence in man’s system of all those 
subtle powers of nature the grosser manifestations of 
which are only known to us as electricity and magnetism ; 

• Sco Jit-cut Miiffnth'ijs*?, for FVKruay, edited Donato nt Part-*, 
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mid the finer escaping entirely tbe scrutiny of physical 
science ? 

But one nf flic most eiirious features of tbe |ilienoinenon, 
brought on by Dr. ( 'Imreot’s experiments, is to he feunil in 
flu' effect produced on his patients by vibrations like those 
felt on a railway train. Upon perceiving if. the illus- 
trious professor had a huge diapason, 40 centimetres high, 
placed upon a large chest. As soon as this instrument is 
made to vihrati', t lie |iat ients at once fall into catalepsy ; 
and whenever the vibrations are abruptly stopped, t he pa- 
tients sink into complete sommihulism. 

It would seem, then, t hat Dr. Charcot in order to pro- 
duce the above described effects uses hut two agents — 
xniiwl and liii/ii. Thus, this assurance may become of an 
immense importance to all the Aryan students of Theo- 
sophy' (‘specially to those who study the Sanskrit, and 
who, thanks to Svvami Dayanund, arc now enabled to learn 
the real and spiritual meaning of certain disputed Words. 
Those of our Fellows who have mastered the occult 
significance of the words I inh aiid//</> , "aii//o ;/or/i/m* in their 
application to ‘'sound” and " light” will have in the above 
an additional proof of the great wisdom of their Ibrel'a- 
t hoi's, and the profound and spiritual knowledge contained 
in the Vedas, and even in other sacred Brahmanical hooks, 
when properly interpreted. 

In considering the phenomena produced by Dr. ( ‘liar- 
cot,, the cold materialist and man of science, it is highly 
interesting to lead a letter on his own personal experiences 
in magnetism, with the famous magnet i/er, M. Donato, of 
Baris, by M. Alexandre Aksakof, F.T.S., linssian Imperial 
(Councillor, which was recently addressed by him ton French 
journal. The results obtained are all the more worthy of 
notice from the fact that M. Donato had not previously at- 
tempted the so-called '■ transmission of thought” from 
one person to another hv the mere will of the magnet, izer 
and felt and expressed considerable doubt, as to tlm success 
of his efforts in that direction. 

Two French papers, the Voip/v/ and the \~nlhiiir, have 
borne flattering testimony to tbe character and attain- 
ments of M. Donato, and he is generally known as one of 
those men who have dared to quit the ruts traced by 
habit and tradition, and investigate, to ipiotc his own 
words, “ The occult motor which animates us, the 
mysterious forces which create life, the bonds that unite, 
us to one another, our nmt.it/il affinities, and our nmnee- 
tion with the supreme power, the eternal lever of t he 
world.” 

Ko much for M, Donato. As to AT. Aksakof, he is 
a highly intelligent and truthful gentleman ; reputed to 
he in his earnest researches in the domain of magnetism 
and psychology, not only a cautious investigator, hut 
rather of a too distrust, ltd nature. Wo here give the 
rcfhiillut translation of Ids article published by him in 
Lo Rmtr MiHiwii'/m . of February, 1971). 

Al. Donato and M 1,1,1-;, Lvcilk : Fxi’kiuknvks in 
“ Tam'd i it Transmission.” 


" Having had the pleasure of making, at Paris, the ac- 
quaintance of M. Donato and of his amiable and excellent 
pupil, I did not wish to lose the opportunity of attempt- 
ing an experiment, under my own direction, to ascertain 
the possibility of transmitting thought from one human 
being to another hv the vehicle of the will alone. It is 
known that one of the most ordinary aphorisms of modern 
psychology is * Psychological activity cannot go beyond 



the periphery of the, nerves.’ If then it can he proved that 
human thought, is not limited to the domain of the body, 
but that it can act at a distance upon another human 
body, transmit itself to another brain without, visible and 
recognised communication, and be reproduced by word, 
movement., or any other means, we obtain an iiiinionso 
fact before which material physiology should bow down, 
and which should Ho seized by psychology and philosophy 
to give a new support and a new development to their 
metaphysical speculations. 'Phis fact, has in many ways 
and under many forms been proved by animal magnetism ; 
hut in the experiments which l planned, I wished to see 
it presented in a .form at once convincing and easy to re- 
produce by any person acquainted with magnetism. 

When I asked M. Donate if he would accord me a pri- 
vate interview I'm certain experiments which I had in view, 
Tie consented willingly and promised to hold himself at 
my service Tor the day and hour I should indicate. So, 
having announced myself by a telegram, I went to his house 
on the 17th of November at two o’clock, and after a few 
minutes’ conversation, we began our work. 

/•V/v-7 — 1 begged M. Donato to commence by 

putting to sleep, his subject, Mile. Lueilo, and he nt once 
placed an arm-chair between the two windows of the room 
and a few paces from the wall : in it Milo. Lueilo seated 
herself, and slept (magnetically) in a few moments. We 
look our places at, the other end of the room, opposite 
the sleeper, and I then drew from my pocket a card-case 
from which I took a card and handed it to M. Donato, beg- 
ging him, simply by looking at, Mile, Lucile, to induce her 
to make the movement indicated on the card. On it was 
written ‘ Kxlend the left arm.’ M. Donat, o rose, remain- 
ed motionless near me, and looked at, Mile. Lucile; after 
an instant her left arm began to move, slowly extended 
itself, and remained in that position until M. Donato 
replaced it by her side. 

Sminil r.r/n-rhiu-nt. — I passed to M. Donato a white 
handkerchief which I bad brought with me. and begged 
him to cover with it the lace and bead of Mile. Lucile. 
This being done, and the edges of the handkerchief falling 
on her shoulders, we took our places again, anil in silence 
I gave to M. I burnt, o a second card on which was written, 
1 liaise the right arm vertically.’ M. Donato fixed his eyes 
on the motionless body of Mile. Lucile and soon her right 
arm, obedient to the thought which directed it, executed the 
movement, indicated — slowly, gently, stopping always when 
M. Donato turned his head to look at, me. I felicitated 
him on his success and begged him, that all danger of over- 
fatigue might he avoided, to remove the handkerchief 
and awake Mile. Lucile. 

Thin I — After ten minutes of conversation, 

Mile. Lucile is again asleep, and her head covered by the 
handkerchief; we resume our places, and I pass to M. 
Donato a third card hearing the words, ‘Put both hands 
upon your head,’ and I ask M. Donate to stand this time 
behind Mile. Lucile. He expresses some doubt, as to the pos- 
sibility of success in this position, hut makes the attempt 
and fails ; a fact which did not surprise me, as the polaric 
connection between the operator and bis subject, was 
reversed. At, this moment, I approached M. Donato and a 
remarkable phenomenon was produced. As I wished to ask 
the magnetizer to concentrate his will on the occiput of the 
sleeper, my hand made an involuntary movement towards 
her hack to indicate the place named, and while it was still 
some inches distant, Mill*. Lucile moved suddenly forward. 
Thus I obtained in an unexpected and conclusive manner 
the confirmation of the phenomenon of polarity, or of 
attraction anil repulsion, which I had already observed at, 
the public representations, and which proves very clearly 
that the sleep of Mile. Lucile was neither natural nor 
feigned. ‘ If you will allow me to use my 'hands’ said 
M. Donato ‘ I am sure to succeed.' ' Use them,’ I said, 
and, still behind Mile. Lucile. he made a few passes from 
the shoulders to the elbows, when the hands of tile subject 
rising slowly placed themselves upon her bead. 

/■’nin-th I'.i ji, rinit ii/. — Mile. Lucile still remaining asleep 
with her head under the handkerchief, I gave to M. Donato 
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Heard on which was written, ‘ Join tlic hands as if praying,’ 
and I place myself on a sola to the left of Mile. Luciic, 
the better to observe tile movements ol M. Donato. He 
remains motionless at live or six paces from her and looks 
at her fixedly, her hands take the desired position and re- 
tain it until M. Donato removes the handkerchief and 
awakes her, 

Fifth e.K/H’rliiiviil. — After ten minutes’ rest, Mile. Inicile 
goes hack to the arm-chair and is again put. to sleep. The 
fifth tim'd orders her to make a knot with the handker- 
chief, ami M. Donato placing himself liehind, Mile. Lucile 
extends his hand over her head without touching her. 
She rises and he directs her by his thought towards the 
table on which the handkeichief has, unknown to her, 
been placed. Obeying the attraction of the hand, she 
reaches the table, M. Donato still keeping the sumui 
position behind her, and I standing near him. With 
growing interest we watch her movements, ami see her 
hand seize the handkerchief, draw out one of its ends, 
and tie the knot. M. Donato himself was astonished, 
for this time it was no longer a simple exercise of will, 
but a thought transmitted and executed ! 

Sl.rth dud la*! f.i/jerimeitt. — It was almost useless to con- 
tinue, hut as M. Donato insisted, I handed him another 
card with the following inscription, ‘Touch your left ear 
with your right hand.’ Mile. Lucile still asleep was al- 
ready back in her arm-chair; M. Donato stood in front of 
her, and I occupied my former place on the sofa. Motion- 
less and silent, the magnetizer looked at his subject, whose 
light arm soon executed the order given, by three succes- 
sive movements, the hand approaching the breast, and 
then the ear, which it finally touched. 

These experiments were Ibr me perfectly conclusive; 
.Mile. Lucile executed the movements’ilesired without the 
least hesitation. The thoughts that M. Donato was to 
transmit to her were indicated to him by me only hy cards 
prepared in advance, and in most cases he act is I on her 
from a distance which rendered any conventional sign or 
signal difficult, even if her face had not been covered with 
a handkerchief, which I had ascertained was thick enough 
to hide from her any slight sign given hy the hands or 
face of M. Donato; besides which it would have required 
a very complicated system of minute telegraphy to indi- 
cate the movements reipiircd. 

I asked M. Donato if lie had ever attempted to produce 
anything of the kind in public, ami lie answered that these 
cx|teriments exacted very harmonious conditions, difficult 
to obtain in large assemblies, and that he did not like to 
risk a failure. 1 think if M. Donato would exercise his 
pupil oftener in this direction, lie would finish by produc- 
ing a series of public phenomena of this kind with the 
same ease with which he produces the others. It would 
he well worth the trouble, for none can deny that these 
experiments illustrate especially the phenomena of luci- 
dity and clairvoyance, and present them in their simplest 
and clearest form. 

As I left Paris the day after our interview, I could only 
express my satisfaction to M. Donato hy a little note 
which was printed in No. Hi of La ItWue. It. is with 
great pleasure that I now fulfil my promise to publish all 
the details of our experiments, and I profit by this oppor- 
tunity to signify publicly to M. Donato, my high apprecia- 
tion of the zeal, knowledge, and loyalty with which he 
devotes himself to the defence and promulgation of the 
most interesting science of human magnetism. 

A 1. 1 ;.\ A N I » It K A KS A K OK. * 

1 .">//( January, I<s7b. 

St. Petersburg, Nevsky Prospect, No. (!. 
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The ‘ Philosophic Impiircr,' of Madras, an able and 
Icarless Free-thought organ would find many readers at 
the West if its merits were only known. 

* 1'ustfinit translator of tho of tho (’omit Sztuttry, St. 

I'uU’ialniry, 1$U0 ; editor of tho Gununu ltcrioWj i # «^rA«Vc4r Utmittu. 
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Hv R. 1Utkn, F. T. S. 

Possibly many clairvoyants arc in the habit of claimin 
an amount of civil it for lucid prescience to which they nr 
by no means entitled, hut that the soul set free, for th 
time being by mesmerism, no longer hound down hy th 
weight of physical passions and iulii mil ies, linds itspowei 
of perception and induction infinitely increased, cannot h 
denied without at the same time rejecting the fruit i 
much conscientious and patient, research. It is even cei 
tain t liiit under mesmeiie iii flu. m e the mind become 
capable of receiving impressions otherwise than by th 
recognised channel of the senses ; but whether the ve: 
that shrouds the future run be drawn aside, or the di 
finalities of time and space overcome is still an ope 
i|iiestion. ( 'ci to inly if all the marvels claimed hy met 
moists were possible the world would le revolu 
lionized, acoips of trained magnet isers ami their subject 
Would supersede the electric telegraph, pen and ink wmil 
no longer he reipiircd to give us news of absent friends, n 
crime could remain a mystery, no secret lie hidden. A 
things are, neither the stockbroker nor the detective ar 
in the habit id' appealing for aid to magnetism, mid tin 
criminal pursues his dark path undeterred hy the fear o 
mesmeric revelations. 

In another field mesmerism lias achieved g rente 
results. The cures performed by Mesmer and his dis 
ciplcs, by the Baron du IN, id, the Zouave Jacob 
Newton, of New York, and many another practise) 
magnet, iser, prove that this science, sometimes overrated am 
so often maligned, has a wide field of her own, and mlesi 
domain full of interest and usefulness. At her feet sutler 
ing humanity will yet. how down, and medicine he com 
polled to hail her as a sister and valuable aid. Hci 
essence can pellet rate where the Surgeon’s scalpel darcuoi 
venture, ami clairvoyant, skill <an ideal the cause am 
cure of many a mysterious malady, (lifted with more oi 
less power to help others, the clairvoyant appears to hi 
endowed with special lucidity when the ms-ivIs of his owi 
physical frame and the dangers and misfortunes that 
threaten it are involved, and if true magnetic prescience 
exists, it will probably he most frcipienlly met with it 
this department of the science. The incident I am about 
to relate came under my own observation, and at first 
sight would appear to nfibr a strong proof of lucid pre- 
science. Whether, however, it can he explained away mi 
the supposition of increased poiveis of percept ion and 
induction aroused in the patient hy her magnetic sleep 
and tlie. strong personal interest of tin: subject that 
engaged her attention ; — whether an nhiiomnl clear- 
ness of vision may have enabled her to foresee mi accident 
that, was rendered imminent hy some already existing 
organic lesion or attenuation of the tissues, I leave my 
readers to determine. 

Some years ago, when residing in Paris I became 
iicipuiiiitcd wit, ha widow lady mimed Mine, de B. and her 
very charming daughter Mile. Irma. They lived in the 
ipiartier St- fJermain, and ninny a pleasant- - and unplea- 
sant— day have I crossed the Pont, lies Arts, lingered over 
the old print- and hook sellers stalls on the iptai, and then 
followed the narrow crooked rue de Seine on my way to 
their little entresol. Mine, de B. had long siillhred from a 
mortal disease, hut she hero the mingled evils of pain and 
poverty, with a graceful cheerfulness and absence of 
Mimmiw honte that won all hearts. Her own and her 
daughter’s toilettes were severely economical and the 
simply furnished rooms they occupied, were kept in order 
hv a female servant who also performed the offices of 
rook and general factotum 1 must give (k-lestiue a word 
of introduction, for she is the principal personage of my 
story. She was celestial in name only ; a short broad 
woman of fifty, large of limb and feature, with thick 
masses of coarse iron-gray hair, a brown healthy face, and 
a pair of most peculiar eyes. They were very dark and 
very wide open, at once stony, dreamy, and penetrating. 
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(‘destine itrofussi.il entire devotion to lier mistresses, and 
words of coaxing flattery came readily to lier lips, hut I 
do not, tliink slie was at all unmindful of lier own interests, 
or disposed to sacrifice herself beyond measure, and she 
certainly never fold the truth when she imagined that 
convenience or expediency demanded a falsehood. >Sho 
possessed a natural and uncultivated taste for romance, 
pretended to occult powers in the way of telling fortunes 
hv cards or teacups, was not without a certain ready wit, 
too strongly flavored to he agreeable to all tastes, and was 
in short a thorough femme tin /mii/iIi \ Now it so chanced 
that Mine, de B. finding little lienefit from the prescrip- 
tions of her doctor, was induced to give magnetism a trial, 
and M. Henri Be Hoy, a moderately strong inagnetiser, 
visited her every day, without however affording her much 
relief, t >ne afternoon, when I happened to lie there, and 
M. he Hoy had been magnetising Mine, de B. forsnmc 
tinu>, Irma had occasion to enter the kitchen, and found 
( 'destine in a sleep from which it seemed ini|inssiblo to 
rouse her. The news appeared in no way to surprise 
Ah he Hoy, In 1 expressed his conviction that the sleep was 
magnet ic, and caused hv him, and proposed that wo should 
adjourn to the kitchen. This was immediately done, and 
while we seated ourselves on stools and wood I sixes M. Is' 
Hoy began to examine his subject. She was leaning hack 
in the only chair in the room, a half peeled potatoe had 
apparently fallen from her hand, and a kitchen knife lay 
on her knee. An ins|ieetion of her eyes showed that the 
halls were turned upward, and nothing we could do seem- 
ed to make her aware of our presence. With M. Ijc Boy 
it was ipiite otherwise, after a. few downward passes, he 
spoke to her, and she answered him lucidly and with 
alacrity. First he endeavoured to put (’destine rn 
raj'/'tirf with Mine, de B. and obtain from her some facts 
that might he of use in the treatment of Mine, de B.’s 
illness, hut the clairvoyant evidently was entirely lacking 
in discretion, and her first words. “(Hi the ]»oor woman, 
she is lost ’ lost f’ caused so much distress and alarm to 
all present, that the inagnetiser hastily ordered hissiihject 
to turn her attention to Tier own state of health, which was 
generally believed to he particularly good. “ Take your 
time," In; said, “ look well.” Slowly the placid expression of 
the woman’s face changed for a look of distress, horror, 
and fear, her features worked convulsively, and her hands 
clutched her garments, “('aim yourself" said M. Le Hoy 
“and tell me what troubles you.” The answer came 
hoarsely in broken whispers " I see it — I see an acci- 
dent, the beds — the white wall it is t.n ('hurtiv .• Sur- 
geons, knives blood — Oh God save me !" It was ini- 
jsissible to make her say more, and M. la* Hov found it 
necessary to use all his power to calm her convulsions 
and awaken her. Of course on awakening she retained 
no recollection of what had passed, and we mutually 
agreed not even to tell her she had spoken, it was 
safer and kinder to leave her in ignorance of the entire 
transaction, hut her words had produced a most un- 
pleasant, ell'cct on us all, and Mme.de B., was visibly cast, 
down by them. "After all Mamaii,” said Irma, ‘‘Ccles- 
tino never tells the truth when she is invnkc, so 1 do not, 
see why we should attach any importance to what she 
has just uttered in lid sleep." It would not do, we could 
none of us shake off a certain dread that had seized us, 
and M. be Hoy acknowledged to me, as we descended the 
stairs together, his fears that Mine, do B. was really lost, 
and that some terrible misfortune would overtake ('des- 
tine. “ Ln/i», i/n! rlrrn rrrro" be added, as we parted at 
the corner of the street, and took our separate ways through 
the misty November twilight. 

Six or seven weeks passed almost, without incident, 
M. be Hoy had discontinued his visits, but Mine, de B., 
was no worse, (.'destine robust as ever, and nothing appa- 
rently remained of her prophecy but the lew notes I had 
written down in my pocket-book. Some time in January 
I went to Knglaml, and though the ladies had promised to 
write to me during my absence, I returned to Paris a 

* 'flic muiie of nu )ip’*|'itnl at I'nrit, 


month later without having heard from them. Of course 
my first visit, was to their house, and my font was already 
on the stairs that led to their apartment when the con- 
cierge called me back. “ No one there,” she said, Mine, 
de B., had resolved to try the effects of a milder climate, 
and sld* and her daughter were staying with relatives in 
the South of France. “ Had ( 'destine gone with them 
I asked. “ Ah mm, In /murre she had been at Ln t'/mritr 
these ten days.” “ Ln < 'Imeile I exclaimed. “ Yes,” she 
continued, “soon after Madame left, (.'destine had lifted 
Madame’s bod, which was a very heavy one, to place a 
roller under it ; she had done the same thing a dozen 
times lie fore, but this time she had felt a new and painful 
sensation, as if some internal organ had given way, she 
had grown worse and worse, and was now at the hospital 
and her life despaired of.” It was impossible to obtain a 
jierniit to visit, the patient that night, lint, the next day I 
obtained admission to the hospital and found poor (.'destine 
in a pitiable plight indeed. A difficult and dangerous 
operation had been performed, and she was at the last 
degree of prostration. Not a glimmer of recognition cross- 
ed her face when I sjMike to her, and Imtli doctors and 
sisters of charity assured me that recovery from the cri- 
tical "iteration |s*rformed on her was extremely rare. 
She did recover however, thanks to an extraordinary 
amount of vitality, but it was three months before shu 
was able to sit up, and during that time I made the ac- 
ipiaintuncc of every inmate of the ward, and knew by 
heart every dark spot on the white wall by the side of 
L'elestines lied. Boor creature ! how that wall must have 
glared down on her during all the weary hours she passed 
near it. She left /,<» < Inn-ile at last., weak and tot tering, 
but. friends cared for her during her long convalescence, 
and afterwards provided her with a fish stall at Belleville. 
The last, time I saw her, the ruddy color had come back to 
lier checks, her rolled up sleeves disclosed a pair of brawny 
arms, lier bands rested on her substantial hips, her ready 
tongue bandied complements with the neighbouring 
butcher, ami it would have been hard to find in all Paris a 
heartier and healthier woman af her age than (.'destine 
Dnhamcl. 

Mine, ile B. returned to Paris only to die. They buried 
her in I ’ere la Chaise, and Malle-lrma returned to her rela- 
tives in the South. 


A Ml : S ALMAS AH DA I, ( mat.) 

Bv Sykii Mahmoud, Ksy., Disthiit Jciku; at 
Rai Batumi. i. v (Omit.) 

1 lie original of the following narrative will be found 
among the anecdotes in Chapter III. of the ' Bostan,’ 
one of the most celebrated |mcms in Persian, by the world- 
renowned Sadi of Shiraz, who is regarded by Musnlmans 
not only as a great poet, but also as a very pious and holy 
inau. I’ he original anecdote in Persian is found at page 
21,1 o( the l‘'dition of Ch. II. Graf, and was printed at 
Vienna in IS.'iM. I am afraid the translation is not a very 
good one, but. I have attempted to make it literal. The 
narrative runs thus : — 

> R *» happened, once, that myself and an old man from 
Farvali arrived at a river in the West. I had a diram (sil- 
ver coin) which the boatmen took from me and allowed 
i lie to enter the I mat, but they left the Bervesh lichind. 
file blacks (i. c, the lsiatmcn) rowed the boat — it glided 
like smoke. The head boatman was not a God-fearing 
man. F felt sore at heart at, parting from my companion ; 
but he laughed at my sorrow and said “ Be not sorry for 
me in v good friend — me He will take across who lets the 
lsiat. float.” Therefore he spread his Snjjmln (i. e. a small 
carpet used by Mahomedans while repeating their prayers) 
on the face of the water. — Jl appeared to bean imagination 
or a dream. I slept not the whole of that night, thinking of 
the wonderful occurrence. On the morrow he looked at me 
and said : “ You were struck with wonder my good friend • 
but the boat brought you oyer, and God me.” 
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Why tlo the opponents not believe that ubilulx * can go 
into water or tire ? For an infant that does not know the 
effect of 'fire is looked after by his loving mother. Simi- 
larly those who are lost in contemplation (of the Deity) are 
-day and night under the immediate care of the Deity. 
He it is who preserved Khnlit\ from tire, and Moses from 
the water of the Nile. Even a little child supported 
on the hands of a swimmer does not care how swollen the 
Tigris is. Hut how can you walk on water with a manly 
heart, when even on the dry land you are full of sin ( 


TMitm'x : — This anecdote, kindly furnished by the 

accomplished Mr. Mahmoud, has a real interest and value ; 
in that it reminds the student of psychological science 
that a certain range of psycho-physiological powers may 
be developed, irrespective of creed or race, by whoever will 
undergo a certain system of training, or, as Mr, Mahmoud ex- 
presses it in his note to his translation, who lead holy lives 
and so overcome the ordinary, that is, the more familiar, 
laws of matter. Mahommodun literature teems with au- 
thentic accounts of psychical phenomena performed by 
devotees and ascetics of that faith, and it is to be Imped 
that a portion, at least, may timl their way into these 
columns through the friend iy aid of Persian and Arabic 
scholars. 


THE MYSTIC SYLLAHLK OXKAliA : ITS 
meax/xg, axtiuc/ty, AX/) rX/YE/IS.U. 

A Vl'l. H 'A T/OX. 


Bv Had B.VH.un it Daiioua Pan dura. nc. 

Senator of tlic liombaj University, ‘Author of IhoMnratlii Cr.uimiar,' of 
‘A llimlus Thoughts on fcjwoiUinborg/ &c. 


It. will, I imagine, have appeared to all the Hindu 
readers of the Thkosoimitst, as it has appeared tome, a 
felicitous choice, or taste even if it be so called, on the 
part of the editor of that journal to have displayed so 
prominently and beautifully the most holy Vodie syllable 
Om on its title-page. It is held in such a degree of ve- 
neration among the Aryas that they have distinguished it 
by the peculiar and appropriate appellation of Pmnnawn, 
and by their mandate -that no Shudra is permitted to pol- 
lute it by his utterance. With it the Brahmans begin and 
eial the recital of their holy mantras and their daily 
prayers, and with it the gods address the Most Holy 
(Ink. In the Upanishads, it being not unfrequently iden- 
tified with the Brahma itself, its adoration and medita- 
tion are found here and there peremptorily enjoined by 
their sacred authors, as the means, of obtaining divine 
knowledge. The Ohhandogya Upanishad opens with its 
commendation and eulogium under its other kindred 
denomination — the Udgitlui, the most holy song of the 
Kama Veda with which it is there identified. 0? In the 
■enumeration of the essences, beginning with the earth as 
the esseuco of the elements, water of the earth, shrubs of 
the water, and so forth, the IJdgithais represented as the 
essence of the Sunni Veda. *-> Nay, it is declared to be the. 
quintessence of all; it is tbe Supreme, the most adorable, 
( :J > with whom the Udgltha is here identified. 

The Syllable Om is composed of three letters,— n, u. 
mid in, each of which is said to typify olio of the throe gods 
Vishnu, Brahma, and Shiva, respectively. It is also said 
to typify the three great regions or spheres of the world, 
the three sacred fires, the three steps of Vishnu in his 
•avatuia of Trivik rama.O) 


* Person* wlio Ly leii.liiijr holy livos overcome tlm ordinary laws of 
t The Mnhoimnuiluu name for A I ■raham, to whom the miracle nl 
saved from lire whon thrown into it is nltrilmtod. 
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Numerous long and short treatises are extnnt in sepa- 
rate bodies, and also found largely interspersed in the 
Vedic and 1’uianiiic literature of the Aryas, commeuding 
in strong terms the efficacy of the mystic syllable Om. 
Shankaraeharya in bis Slnirir Bluisbya lias dwelt largely 
on it, and the Vayu Punina lias devoted one whole chapter 
to its elucidation. Now a question might naturally occur 
to a reflecting mind, why n body of the learned saints and 
sagos of the old Aryavartn should labour in a mental task 
which to all appearances is so much gibberish and devoid 
of any sound and deep sense. What mysticism could 
there exist in the utterance and recitation of a mere word 
or syllable that could lead, as is averred, to the obtaiinnent 
of the knowledge of the Supreme Brahma, and conse- 
quently of eternal bliss ( 

Let us now seek for some reasonable answer to the above 
question by philosophising on tbo subject. Its rationale 
appears to lie too deep below tbo surface to buoy up at 
once to the gaze of the vulgar. In the Chliaudogya or 
some other Upanishad. — I now forgot which. — 1 well re- 
collect that, this Om is compared to an arrow in the hands 
of a skilful archer, aiming and t hrowing it at a mark ; and 
the mark fixed in the present instance is the knowledge 
of the Brahma. Well may we compare the head of this 
arrow, or rather its sharp point, to the first letter 3T a, the 
reed or intermediate part to 3 u, and the barb to *1 m, as 
tbe component of letters of the Out as shown above. A 
Yogi in the act of meditation (dliyana) may he said or 
imagined to pierce or rend with this shaft tbe. thick mental 
veil which hides his knowledge of Brahma; — thick in the 
spiritual sense of the word. The human mind, spiritually 
considered, is the thickest, of all substances wc can con- 
ceive of if encumbered wholly with worldly ideas and 
worldly pleasures, which unmistakeahly have the effect of 
rendering it quite impenetrable to sublimed thoughts 
and conceptions concerning' (Jod and the destiny of man; 
and therefore a candidate lor divine knowledge is, in the 
first place, ptiietly enjoined to wash his mind clean of all 
such grossness; or else his attempts in that direction are 
sure to prove wholly ineffectual and fruitless. Thus equip- 
ped, a Yogi with his concentrated mind may lie said to be 
well prepared now with this arrow to penetrate deeper 
and deeper into the very nature and origin of bis knowledge 
of sound, which ultimately leads him inevitably 
to see and identity it with tbe very essence of (billhead. 

The following extract from a treatise by Raja Ram- 
uiobun Roy as quoted by Balm Rajcndralal Mitra in bis 
valuable translation of the ( lldiandogya Upanishad, may also 
serve further to elucidate and corroborate the view taken 
above.- — " Om, when considered as mic let ter uttered by 
“ the help of mir articulation, is the symbol of the .supreme 
“Spirit. ‘One letter (Om) is the t’mhlrm of the Most 
“ High’ Maim II. S3. ‘ This mu', ’letter, Om, is the em- 

“ blent of the Supreme Being Bhagavadglta. * * * 

“ But when considered as a triliteral word consisting of 
“ 3T (a), ^ (u), (m), Om implies the three I 'ci/ux, the 

“ three xlulcx of li ii man nature, the three tllrlxh.ux of the 
“ universe, and the three ilcilirx — Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva, agents in the or,// hut, jirt'xrrriiliiiu, and tli’xf ritrt loll 
“ of this world ; or, properly speaking, the three prineijial 
“ attributes of the Supreme Being personified as Brahma 
“ Vishnu, and Shiva. In this sense it implies in fact the 
“ universe controlled by the Supreme Spirit’ — IIammohun 
HnV. 

1 hope I may ho allowed here to prolong this idea of 
the whole universe being evolved from and included in 
the one word Om, to which the Raja has thus briefly al- 
luded, with my own observation or rather theory on this 
important and interesting point. My long rat iueination 
on the analysis of this mystic word as given Iy the sages 
of India, lias led me to the discovery of a rationale, which 
may, I trust, he considered as calculated to account 
with some satisfaction for the very high sacred impor- 
tance attached to it. It is a well-known and established fact 
that the vowel 3T (a) takes the precedence of nil the let- 
ters of the known alphabets of the world ; at least I can 
affirm this as far as my knowledge goes ; and why so, be- 
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Ciiusr it is t lie- very foimdat inn, tin- first germ, as il it 
were. of (lie Nudiihi.ihiiin (divine resonance) or tin- Nu- 
dnsrishti (the whole resonant, system supposed to lie in- 
lieriuoallv pervading the universe), all other letters or 
varieties of sounds licing considered to he no more than 
modulations of the same sound generated in the organs 
of utl eranee, or in the \ ihral ions produced by musical in- 
struments, The sound represented hy the second let t e i 
3 (u) mav he well conceived to he the modification which 
the same sound undergoes in its passage outward through 
a slight pressure given to it from above and hchuv ; and the 
sound of the last, letter H (m) is what is produced hy its 
ultimate stoppage altogether between two outward prcs- 
snres. Now the utterance or rather the proceeding of 
these thiee sounds inherent in the symbolic syllable < >M 
from the Malta. Pimishn or the Great Universal Spirit or 
Ii t .jng may lie well imagined to typify the production of 
the whole microcosm, its sustenance, and its stoppage or 
destruction at the Malta Prnliiyn, in all its grand and mi- 
nute operations. I have not met with this explanation 
in mii v of the Upanishads or other hooks that I have come 
across, hot I should not wonder at all if such rationale or 
something approaching it were found in some other hooks 
or in the huge body of the Tantrika literature of the 
Ary its. 

It is a matter of the most, wonderful coincidence, if 
coincidence it be called at all, that, the experience of St. 
John, the great evangelist, should have driven him to the 
same conclusion at which the ancient authors nt the Vedas 
long before him hud arrived, as appears evident front his 
solemn and profound opening of the Hist chapter of his 
gospel, in which the In; /ox or H um/ is so clearly anil im- 
loislakciibly expounded and identified with the second 
personage in the Godhead, — nay, God himscll, when the 
evangelist declares that the ‘word was God. Now that, the 
0 M of the Vedas, which is said to lie the essence from which 
proceeded the Vuch m speech, may he conceived to he the 
same and identical ideal with that of the /ones, in the ori- 
ginal conception of the evangelist, there appears to me 
not the shadow of a doubt. 

Nor docs this Vedic O.m appear to me to stop here. It 
assimilates itself to our equally great wonder also, into 
the very sound of a word of nearly the same sacred im- 
port, atnl performing the same sacred ofliee, in the rituals 
and prnyersnf the Bauddhas, the Jains, the .lews, the ( Iliris- 
tinns, and the Musalmans — in fact, in all the principal re- 
ligions of the world, as it does in that of the Vedas; 1 mean 
the word Such are the meaning, the nutiipiity, and 

the universal diffusion anil application of the mystic syllable 
which appears on the title-page of the 'I'll Kosi it’ll 1ST — (ho 
tut sal, Amen. 

I). P. 


A COI.I.WTUIN OK Till-: (/FAINT WEAPON'S nK WAH AND 
the chase, for the manufacture of which the Province of 
Cutch has ever been noted, is now on free exhibition nt 
the Library of the Thcnsnphieal Society. They were kind- 
ly sent for the purpose hy Jiao Bahadur Maiinibhni .Tes- 
hhai, Dewan of Guteh-Bhiij to the Bombay Agent, of the 
State, Mr. Javcrihd Umiasiiankar, and hv that gentleman 
turned over to our Society. In all there are sixty 
lots, comprising battle-axes, spears, swords, daggers and 
hunting-knives. Most of the shapes are highly artistic 
and in any Western centre of taste would be eagerly pur- 
chased as trophies wherewith to adorn libraries, balls and 
dining rooms, the more so as the juices at which they are 
invoiced to pass through the Custom House are. exceeding- 
ly moderate. How, for instance, would an American cut- 
ler fancy making steel spear-heads of four cutting edges 
aiid with sockets arabesipicd, for less than two dollars ; or 
double-1 iladed daggers, with tempered blades blued and 
emblazoned with gilt stars, and arabesqued hilts, for less 
than four dollars ? Besides the arms there are articles of 
jewellery in gold and silver. Here are at. least two arts 
not yet quite destroyed by foreign competition. 


'fn k Intliai). »S perl at or (Bombay), which took occa- 
siou to send kind words to our Society while we were still 
in America, and has ever since manifested an appreciative 
interest in Theosophy, has recently jiassed into the hands 
of a Parsi gentleman whose abilities as a prose writer and 
poet have been long and widely appreciated. The pajier 
ought, to enjoy a great prosperity under its new manage- 
ment. 

SkVEUAI. V Kit V INTRIt KXTI NO A IITICI.KK INTENDED Fill! 
the present lininbor have been crowded out, and must, lie 
over until next month. Among these is one, in Pali, from 
Covlon. Is there any scholar among our friends in this 
part of India who would he so obliging ns to translate oc- 
casional articles from Pali into English or one of the Ver- 
naculars lor us ? It is next to impossible to have it. done 
in ( 'eylon, there being, it appears, but one Buddhist priest 
in that, island whose knowledge of English is intimate 
enough to qualify him for this work. But for this, a num- 
ber of vnhiahle contributions from learned priests of that 
sublime faith would have enriched these pages. 


Til K KMINKXT URTIlOIMtX I’AN HITS ATTACH HI > TO HKNA- 
res College, having heard our President’s publie exposition 
of Theosophy in that city, called a special meeting of their 
Literary Society, tlicBmhmsmrit Varshini Sahlia — and jinid 
that gentleman the great honor of electing him an Hono- 
rary Member of the Society. The speeches were in Sans- 
krit, Hindi and English. A strong effort is being made 
by these learned gentlemen to revive an interest in Sans- 
krit literature, and a bi-weekly Magazine — l’ii/nrha Shi- 
kar — is te be started at. the very moderate rate of Its. 7 
(ter annum. By next month we Impe to be able to give 
further particulars. 


If Mu. Wall, thk Mamistiiatk at B knacks, has uc- 
seimlcd his singularly unwise order that SwUmiji Daya- 
liund Saraswati shall not he jiermitted to deliver any lec- 
tures upon the Aryan religion in that city until further ad- 
vised by him, the fact has not yet been reported to us hy 
the parly most interested. The Swami’s most, recent letter 
to us states, on the contrary, that the Magistrate had not 
even noticed his letter of protest, and inquiry. Unless t.lie 
Government of the North-West Province^ is willing to have 
it understood that free-speedi is denied to all except those 
who interpret, the Vedas in a certain wav, we may reason- 
ably ox|K’ot this affair to he settled in a very peremptory 
fashion lieforo long. We may say this since there is no 
question of jiolities hut only free speech involved. The 
visit of our party to Benares was memorable in ninny 
ways. While it resulted in binding still closer the ties 
of friendship between the Nwami and ourselves, it also 
gained for ns the good will of a number of very imjiortmit 
orthodox laymen, among them His Highness, the Maha- 
rajah of Benares who, being absent from home at the 
time, lias just sent us a cordial invitation to revisit the 
sacred city, and partake of the princely hospitality for 
which he is noted. 
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